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FROM THE BOTTOM UP; The life story 
Alexander Irvine. This interesting auto- 


of 
biography is the life story of one of those 
rare souls who will to its own self be true 


though it cost life itself. Prophets are 
rarely practical, but a world without 
them would be like a world without 
ideals—for indeed they are the _ ideal- 
ists, though not of the philosophic kind 


always, but rarer the preachers of right- 
eousness whose fervor will brook no com- 
promise and bridge no difficulties with op- 
portunism. Tolstoi’s life was the record of a 
soul on fire with genius, seeking to justify, 
its existence and to square with an unre- 
lenting conscience. Alexander Irvine is but 
forty-seven and has been before the American 
public but a few years. Yet he has made 
himself a nation wide reputation without 
making a million, going to the senate or 
preaching to a multitude in some historic 
church. He has been at the central focus 
of some stormy scenes in his wrestle with 
the conventional and the rich and the re- 
spectable of religious life and in it all, how- 
ever much his lack of opportunism may be 
criticised, his firm determination to follow 
the leadings of his conscience and to preach 
for tne lowly and dispossessed of the earth 


eannot.be gainsaid. It is a good book for 
the smugly conventional to read. (New 
York: Doubleday Page & Co., Pp. 304. 
$1.50.) 


THE LEAST OF THESE, by Lincoln Stef- 
fens. Lincoln Steffens has been called the 
reporter of the biggest things that are hap- 
pening. Here he shows himself the preacher 
of faith in fellow man through a simple 
report of what he found in a certain city 
prison in the person of a poor sinner who 
could not conquer himself, but who did de- 
voté himself most heroically to the welfare 
of his kind. It is not difficult to name the 
city as Cleveland, and the Director as Harris 
R. Cooley but the name of the hero who, 
while unable to conquer his own sin, devoted 
himself as warder to the most disagreeable 
tasks namable for the sake of the poor unfor- 
tunate devils who are sent to a great city’s 
gaol is untold. Tais man literally kept the 
Master’s demand that we care for even the 
least of these by his devoted care of the 
cast-offs of society. Best of all it is a true 
story. .The hero lost out by yielding to his 
weakness but when he saw the story, wrote 
Mr. Steffens and told of his battles with 
self. It is a heartening story, showing the 
soul of thing’ good in the bad. And it is 
a fascinating story as well, for it is human 
and not goody-goody. (Riverside, Conn.: 
Hillacre Book House. Pp. 57. 50 cents plus 
4 cents postage.) 


OPALS FROM AFRICA by Alfred F. Hen- 
Missionary literature does nut furnish 
a finer example of unaffected art than the 
stories told by Mr. Hensey in this little 
booklet. It reminds one of the simple direct- 
ness of Tolstoi’s gospel stories and parables. 
Just because our missionary did not try to 
produce a literary effect he has done it in 
the most approved style. The stories are 
those engaging-narratives in which mission- 
ary experience is rich and fascinating with 
the “truth that is stranger than fiction.” 
They are fascinating because they have the 
unaffected human interest. Great story tel- 
lers are those who ean relate life’s experi- 
ences in detail and with a sympathy that 
endows the natrative with the eleetrie fluid 
of the human. The Foreign Society “has 
printed this little volume of sixty-four pages 
in an artistic fashion that is ‘quite in. keep-- 
ing with the delicate tracery ‘of: its pages. 


To read it seta the warm ‘life blggd, going. in, 


one’s veins and ‘Winkes the fhissionary cause 


sey. 
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glow with optimism. Send twenty-five cents 
to the Foreign Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety—Box 884%, Cincinnati, O., and they will 
mail it to you. 


IN KALI’S COUNTRY by Emily T. Sheets 
The sub-title of this book is “Tales from 
Sunny India.” It is a series of glimpses 
of Hindu life, especially that part of it in 
which the missionary is most interested. 
Here is the snap-shot of a “holy man” and 
his meditations over his failure to reach that 
peace for which he has macerated himself; 
there the young Parsi widow who has given up 
home and wealth to become a Christian, tells 
her story in the first person; again the au- 
thor tells, as if an onlooker, the experience 
of a child widow whose parents-in-law are 
attempting to sell her into the temple ser- 
vice and of her escape; and these are but 
samples of the even dozen stories of real 
life-that Miss Sheets tells in an interesting 
They make the experiences of the na- 
tive Hindu vital and real to the reader ard 
convince~him of the worth there is in the 
native convert. There are a number of very 
good photographic illustrations. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell & Co. Pp. 208. $1, net.) 


way. 


THE DECISIVE HOUR OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS, by John R. Mott. This invigorat- 
ing study of missions is a sort of a resumé of 
the report made by Commission I. to the Ed- 
inburgh Conference on “carrying the gospel 
to all the non-Christian world.” The matter 
herein presented is of special value in that 
it is from original sources, secured by trusted 
men and women representing practically every 
part of the world. With a style peculiar to 
Mr. Mott and a seriousness almost tragic, he 
makes one feel throughout the book that it 
is a decisive hour for non-Christian nations. 
The far-reaching movements—national, social, 
economic, religious—of these nations are 
shaking them to their foundations, Mr. Mott 
contends. Herein, he also contends, is the de- 
cisive hour of the Christian church at home. 
The challenge is unmistakable. The volume 
is of real merit; especially ought it be in the 
hands of the busy pastors and wide-awake 
young people. It grips and compels one be- 
cause of its pointedness, its sanity and sim- 
plicity. (Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada, New 
York. Pp. 271.) 


WESTERN WOMEN IN_ EASTERN 
LANDS, by Helen Barrett Montgomery. 
This brilliant woman who has led the hosts 
in the nation-wide celebration of the Jubilee 
of the Woman’s Missionary Societies has 
here written one of the most fascinating of 
modern missionary volumes. This is the 
eleventh volume of the series issued by the 
Woman’s Central Committee on the United 
Study of Missions. The total sales of this 
series had reached 600,000 before this volume 
was issued. All have been excellent books 
and this one of the very best. The impetus 
of the great Jubilee and the place Mrs. Mont- 
gomery has had in it ought to bring its sale 
to 100,000 quickly. It is written in a flow- 
ing and heart-felt style and is full of infor- 
mation as well as inspiration. The begin- 
nings of woman’s work for missions are 
sketched, the conditions of their sisters in 
foreign lands interestingly told, the methods 
and success of woman’s work for woman set 


“forth and the problems of this latter day 


are discussed. It is not a woman’s book 
alone. It is virile and good for all to read. 
It has 286 pages but is sold for 50 cents so 
that everyone may buy. (Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 


THE RURAL LIFE PROBLEM. IN THE 
UNITED, STATES, by Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Horace. Plunkett is an Irishman of- means 


same. 
. 
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who, on account of lung trouble, came to 
Wyoming some three decades ago and en- 
gaged in ranching. He returned to Ireland 
to be elected to Parliament and to attain dis- 
tinction as a pleader for better farming and 
better economic opportunities for rural Ire- 
land. He was made head of the new De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction and has made it of invaluable use 
to Ireland. Last year he spent some time 
in close observations of rural life in our 
country, a land in which he has a vital in- 
terest and to which he has made an annual 
pilgrimage each year since he resided here. 
He recognizes the present prosperity of the 
farmer but forsees a less golden era unless 
conditions are grappled with and set in the 
right direction. “Better farming, better 
business, better living” is his motto and to 
that end he advocates coiperation. He be- 
lieves that codperation must be inaugurated 
by the people of the towns as the farmer 
is as isolated in his interests and initiative 
as in his residence. He advocates the theory 
that the farmer must organize as the busi- 
ness men do and that he must train his chil- 
dren in the science of farming if he would 
keep them on the farm. (New York: Mae- 
millan Co., 174 pages. $1.25 net.) 


Magazine Notices 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is a real 
tonic to those who are interested in the in- 
surgent movements in both politics and busi- 
ness affairs. It is ably dealing with large 
and technical problems in the business world 
and making them clear and authoritative to 
the lay reader. Its present series on the Ex- 
press Monopoly, the Personal Property Tax 
and Industrial Efficiency are enlightening, 
persuasive and timely. To this kind of re- 
formatory material it adds Mr. Dunn’s in- 
imitable “Mr. Worldly Wiseman,” a quaint 
and sarcastically humorous treatment of the 
Lord of Things as They Are, our modern 
and aristocratic financial superman. Wm. 
Allen White’s contributions are superb in 
their style and in their philosophy. He deals 
with the moving spirit of the times. Miss 
Tarbell’s exposure of the how of making 
tariffs and of the iniquities wrapped up in 
the schedules of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
showed her usual mental capacity and 
economically prophetic spirit. The fiction of 
the American is itself of a flavor that is 
peculiar. Phoebe’s adventures and David 
Grayson’s “Adventures” are charming. The 
American is preeminently the magazine for 
the modern man with a purpose in this busy 
world. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW has showed 
remarkable improvement i: fe past few 
years. It is up to date, broa. and full of 
utility to the preacher. Dr. Her. Vil- 
lett contributes “the Sunday-school lesson 
comments this year and it is not saying too 
much4to commend them as the best the Re- 
view ever published. The leading articles are 
uniformly able and written for thinking men. 
The modern aspect of the editorial comments 
and of the choice of material make the mag- 
azine valuable to all Biblical students who 
are in active service. The most telling feat- 
ure of the magazine is the studies in the 
gospel of the kingdom by Dr. Josiah Strong. 
Some five hundred classes of adults are fol- 
lowing these studies and finding them 
alive with, interest as religious instruc- 
tion." The burning social issues are dis- 
eussed and the student given both adequate 
material and a wholesome interpretation of the 
The sermons are generally fresh, and 
the department. condueted by Mr. Durban. is 
always fascinatingly written. The atteption 
given, the*social, missionary afi. psychiblog- - 
ical questions in~ thefe?¥eligiéts’ bearings 
make-the Homiletie of large practical value. 
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The Easter Light 


ROM THE hour When he yielded up the hope that he might be 
por well again, a new expression sat upon his face, a wondrous 
mellowness filled his voice and a light beatific seemed to shine upon 
his soul. 

It was many weeks after our own hearts had been convinced that 
he was stricken with a fatal disease that we could bring ourselves 
to even suggest to him the seriousness of his condition. He held 
so tenaciously to life, to his work, to the conception that he was 
still young. . 

We must not break his spirit, we said one to another. His days 
will be shortened if he knows they are numbered. Besides, the one 
leng chance of recovery lies in his will and his hope, not in his 
medicines. : 

But some said, to face death will not break his spirit. Firmer 
than his grip on life is his grip on Christ. The fiber and foundation 
of his soul is faith. He knows whom he has believed: 

We knew this to be true. We knew that he had lived by faith. 
The one supreme reality of all his years was religion. To his mind 
the changes of fortune were strung upon the gracious providence 
of God like beads and worn about his neck with joyous resignation. 
We never saw him depressed with respect to the really serious things 
of life. If he ever doubted, his doubt never escaped his lips. His 
faith was of oak and iron. 

And yet we were not content to tell him the bald truth, never so 
delicately. Reassured in the direction of his faith, we feared for his 
reason if we should open his eyes and let him see that death was 
in the room. We had never seen his faculties out of poise. His 
intellect was characterized by its sanity, its reserve, its canniness, 
its grasp on substantial realities. We dreaded to see him otherwise, 
and lest the knowledge that he was near death might carry him 
away into an ecstasy of unreality where we could not follow, we 
kept on greeting him with the good cheer of apparent unconcern, 
and talked the talk of the day—its news, its polities, its casual 
experiences. 

And all the time the debate waxed hotter. in our hearts. At 
length one day we laid by the mask and talked as if he were one 
of us, and not himself our theme. He made no protest. There was 
no tear. We calmly faced the truth and death—and God. What 
change took place in him in those days that the full meaning of 
the truth we had confessed to him worked its way into his soul, we 
know not. But we did know that our freedom from further dissem- 
bling was a great relief, and that between us and him there was 
now established a free-masonry of the spirit such as we had never 
before presumed upon. The eternal values were the coins of our 
common intereourse from that day on. The big chapters of the 
Bible, the mighty texts, were discussed not as material for sérmons 
now, but as revelations of the life indeed. 

We loved to have him tell the unfamiliar story of his youth and 
early ministry. He dwelt half-fondly upon the hardships, the sacri- 
fices, and traced with exquisite faith the plan of God in everything. 

One day he said he was eager to get to work again. We suggested 
that his days of working were done. But he smiled and said his 
day of work was just dawnimg. Then we remembered a sermon he 
used to preach from the text, “I go to prepare a place for you,” 
and how he affirmed that not Christ only but all redeemed souls 
pass into the eternal to prepare a place for others yet to follow. 
There was a work to do in heaven. There was something to be 
effected, not by Christ alone but by all good souls who pass into the 
Unseen. So instead of longing for rest this master-craftsman of 
earthly toil longed to set his hand to the tasks of heaven. 

A talk with him opened up new meanings in one’s own soul and 
in the word ‘of God. He spoke but little and that faintly. But 
one felt & spirit which seemed more substantial ‘than his body. A 
breath from the invisible seemed to come with his words. 

A good pastor who came to call, has since written of this 


interpretative power of his spirit: “I shall never forget the hour 
I spent with him a few days ago. When he asked me to read 
to him I happened to open to the eighth chapter of Romans, 
which I always loved for its mystery and optimism. It gained a 
new value and depth as I talked it over with a dying man who 
was undaunted by death.” 

His faith was so natural, so part and parcel of himself. He 
did not seem to be groping in the dark. No “lame hands” were 
his. There was no strain at being brave—no bravado. Death did 
not shock nor surprise him: it seemed but the next number on 
the program. He faced the future without fear and without heroics. 

He slipped away very gradually, very slowly, but very steadily. 
This morning We could not perceive any change from yesterday, but 
we could look back two, or three, days and see that there was some 
feat of strength like sitting up in his bed, or holding the morning 
paper in his own hand, or carrying the spoon to his lips, which he 
had left off doing meantime. 

He had traveled much. He knew all portions of this continent, 
and his feet had touched the shores of lands on many seas. It 
seemed as if he were going on another journey. As for all his 
travels, his preparation was very simple. He was ready. 

And his ship went out with the tide, 


“_. such a tide as moving seemed asleep.” 

He talked to us, but as a man calling to his friends upon the 
receding shore: his words grew fainter and fewer, his gestures less 
distinct and meaningful; and when there was no longer any voice or 
sign from him, the passenger, we strained our eyes like watchers 
on the quay until the boat itself was lost beyond the sky line of the 
world. 

It was all so sane, so strong, so spiritual, so revealing. There was 
no moaning of the bar. There was no protest, nor trembling nor 
hysteria. Even youth standing, watching, felt a longing to go 
with him. It was a moment when the strange Word of Thomas 


” 


lost its strangeness: “Let us also go that we may die with him! 

Probably he was unfamiliar with the great lines beginning, “O 
sane and sacred Death!”, for the poet who uttered them was not 
numbered among his friends. But these lines interpret the experience 
of those days when Death and he together made ready for the 
journey to the distant shore: 


O sane and sacred Death! 

The sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are fitting, 
And life, and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night; 

The night in silence under many a star, 


The ocean shore, and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veiled Death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Come, lovely and soothing Death: 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving: arriving 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later: delicate Death! 


Dark Mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a song of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee: I glorify thee above all; 

I bring thee a song, that, when thou indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


And now his children have gone back to their tasks taking each 
his share of their father’s estate. Riches he left them: of hervism, 
of hardihood, of rugged honor, of piety, of tenderness, of an 
unquenchable spirit, of. faith fixed but ever widening, of thrift, of 
thirst for’ truth, of courage to act up'to the truth—aye, riches 
indeed ! 

But no memory of him will be cherished more vividly, more ten- 
derly, than the recolléction of. his quiet, conscious leave-taking, his 
brow radiant-with the'light of the“eternal Easter! 
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A New Aviation Season 

During the past winter, experimental aviation has been carried 
on in the warmer countries, and soon the season will open in the 
cooler climates where it has received its greatest impetus. Flying 
under conditions which prevail here in winter 1s possible and 
there will come a time when it will be general, just as auto- 
mobiling is now becoming acclimated to winter conditions. But 
that end will come when the commercial stage is reached. As 
long as aviation is experimental, or is carried on as a form of 
amusement it will never be popular in winter. It is highly 
probable that the coming season will see an almost complete change 
in the direction of the greatest effort. The days of spectacular 
flights are numbered. There is no longer any doubt that the 
heavier-than-air machine can fly. The greatest aim will be to 
make it useful. That trend was traceable last season in the 
attempts to carry freight and passengers. For use in the navy, 
the aéroplane has now been adapted to lighting in the water, and on 
the decks of vessels, and to rising from them. Recently we read 
of a French aviator who made a flight of two miles with eleven 
passengers. The total weight of the twelve persons was 1,315 
pounds. We may expect to see much better records than this 
made before another season. Safety will be emphasized. Steady- 
ing the machines is a problem that is hard to solve. Danger 
lurks even there. If the gyroscope is used it is said to make the 
machine too rigidly stable, and a sudden flaw in the wind, such 
as is often met with, will break the delicate wings and bring sure 
death to the aviator. Nevertheless, much progress in stability is 
anticipated this season. Automobile races are often conducted on 
the basis of endurance. Speed is one factor contributing toward 
the winning of such a race, but only one. Endurance is the main 
test. Similar contests in the field of aviation will be introduced 
this year. Flights such as the one suggested from San Francisco 
to New York may be expected. Already the Royal Aéro Club, of 
London, is projecting an endurance race of 1,000 miles around 
England. A prize of $50,000 is offered to the winner. Such con- 
tests as this, carried on under rigid conditions, will be of more 
value than mere sersational gyrations. It will act as a stimulus 
to invention and production of thoroughly practical and efficient 


flying machines. 


A Case of Criminal Lawlessness 

Booker T. Washington, the distinguished Negro, universally 
recognized as one of the foremost educators of this country, was 
recently set upon and brutally beaten by a white man in New 
York. The incident is another case of the injustice to which the 
Negroes of this country are often subjected, through race prejudice, 
and is cause for reflection by those who regard all Negroes with 
antipathy. On Mar. 19 Mr. Washington went to an apartment 
house, looking for a family with whom, he was informed, the 
auditor of Tuskegee Institute was staying. He rang the door bell 
under a name which he thought might be the family to whom he 
had been directed, but received no answer. He went away for @ 
few minutes and then returned, thinking the parties were out at first 
and that they might have returned. When he again rang the bell 
several men suddenly set upon him. One, a Mr. Ulrich, was the 
principal, and severely injured Mr. Washington by the brutality of 
his attack. Mr. Washington was taken to a hospital where his 
wounds were dressed. Ulrich was arraigned in court. He claims 
Mr. Washington was prowling around like an irresponsible Negro, 
that he insulted the former’s wife, and that he peeked through the 
keyhole. Says Mr. Washington: “I’m a man of honor. I'll swéar 
by the God above me that I spoke to nobody. I spoke to no white 
women, and I wouldn’t know Mrs. Ulrich if I saw her now. I 
don’t recall any one passing me while I was in the vestibule, anJ 
no one spoke to me. I did not peep through a keyhole. That 
charge is ridiculous, as I never was inside the hallway. I think, 
to do Mr. Ulrich justice, he made a mistake in perhaps believing 
I was a burglar.” The affair is a disgrace. Southern newspapers 
lost no time in pointing out that Mr. Washington always moved 
in safety in the South and that he had to go North to receive this 
kind of treatment. That this distinguished gentleman should be 
mistaken for a common ruffian seems incomprehensible. That he 
should be assaulted without warning, and without having given 
the least offense, disgraceful. Ulrich made no effort to learn the 
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nature of Mr. Washington’s visit. He blindly took the law into 
his own hands. That is criminal lawlessness and should receive 
a stern rebuke in the New York court. 


The Russian Prime Minister 
After holding office for almost five years, P. A. Stolypin, premier 
of the Russian cabinet, resigned his office. This action was wholly 


“unexpected, and whether it is the result of Russian policy in the 


far-East or the rejection of his bill for the establishment of zemstvos 
(local assemblies to deal with certain local affairs), is merely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. It was at once announced that V. N. Kokovtsef, 
minister of finance, was to succeed him, but later the Czar acceded 
to the wishes of M. Stolypin, removing certain high officials. The 
premier then withdrew his resignation. The position of the head of 
the Russian cabinet is a hard one. M. Stolypin was chosen in the 
year 1906, in the midst of a reign of terrorism, because he was 
thought to be a man of indomitable courage and determination. He 
proved that he was possessed of these characteristics in a remark- 
able degree. With an iron hand he set out to stamp out the reign 
of terror, and wavered not in*the least when his own house was 
blown up and his daughter severely injured. In two years he reduced 
the entire empire to a state of “order”—the same color of order as 
Was notorious in the early days of the city of Warsaw. His first 
pledge, to restore order, he has thus kept to the letter, but the 
latter part he either has not the power, or the inclination, to carry 
out. Freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of associa- 
tion, and freedom of assembly are apparently as far off today as 
they were in 1906. Martial law is the rule throughout the empire, 
and newspapers and societies are suppressed or rigidly censored. 
Premier Stolypin excuses himself on the ground that reform must 
necessarily be very slow, and that political implements with which 
he must work reforms are antiquated and inadequate. Probably 
the best of all the laws secured by M. Stolypin is the Agrarian law, 
passed in 1906, of which the object is to break up the peasant com- 
munes; the transformation of the peasantry from communal tenants 
to freeholders. This law has not yet operated to a great extent, 
but will be more effective in the future. Another notable act of 
the premier is known as the “Revisions.” Thieves, grafters, and 
embezzlers were found in every branch of eivil and military officials, 
and Stolypin pushed an investigation so far that several close to 
the throne were involved. Opposition to the premier thereupon 
became suddenly, formidably powerful and many now credit this 
opposition with being the real reason for the intended retirement 
from public activity of M. Stolypin. 


New Mexican Ministry 

Simultaneous with the return of Sefior Limantour from Europe, 
the entire Mexican cabinet resigned. Minister Limantour is the only 
one to be retained, and he will organize a new ministry upon 
more liberal lines. The suggestion that Limantour’s return por- 
tended a yielding on the part of the government to demands of the 
rebels is improbable. A better explanation is that the time for a 
more progressive policy has come, and upon advice of Sefior Liman- 
tour, a new ministry is to be substituted to carry out this policy. 
Reforms will probably be instituted in elections, in the government 
of states and cities, and in distribution of lands. The old cabinet 
was composed of old men; patriots who have rendered much valuable 
service to their country, but wealthy, and it is charged that the tax 
laws unduly favored them, The reform program will, therefore, 
involve a radical revision of the taxation system. Sefior Limantour 
found foreign aspects of the revolution more serious than he had 
anticipated, and his influence will be exerted toward protection of 
foreign interests. cal 


Jewish Persecution in Russia 

The Jews are having a hard time in Russia. No less than 120,000 
of these people were driven out of Russia during 1910 by systematic, 
official persecution, according to the annual report of the Central 
German Jewish Relief Association, which acts in codperation with 
the leading Jews of America and Great Britain in ameliorating the 
lot of their oppressed co-religionists in Russia. Of this total men- 
tioned, 23,107 emigrated to the United States, or 25 per cent more 
than during 1909. These figures, the report states, are more com- 
plete than the official American immigration statistics, because the 
latter are made up for the fiscal year ending with June, 1910. The 
German association declares that the anti-Jewish propaganda in 
Russia is becoming more heartless, tyrannical, and widespftead from 
hour to hour. The Ozar’s government has now adopted the princi- 
ple of limiting educational opportunities for Jewish children as the 
most practical and surest way of driving the Jews out of the country. 
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Roman Catholic 
Waiting for Protestantism to Die. 

Protestants have been waiting for centuries for the death of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholics, it seems, have long 
thought they were standing at the death bed of Protestantism. 
Perhaps both are growing weary of watching. A writer in The 
Catholic World says that Protestantism has been an unconscion- 
ably long time dying. He says: 


The end seems still far off; for any widespread and once powerfu! 
religion, unless force intervenes, will lose its hold only very gradu- 
aily. In a certain sense, indeed, Protestantism is already dead; 
for the distinctive doctrines of Luther and Calvin slumber in old 
tomes or live a languid life in the hearts of a few old-fashioned 
pastors and professors. They have vanished from the hearts of 
the people. But the protestantism of Protestantism—the opposi- 
tion to Catholic principles and doctrines and to the Catholic Church 
—is still vigorous, though a grateful change has tempered much of 
its bitterness; and a Protestantism whjch clings to the Bible and 
finds therein the words of eternal life, which believes in Christ 
and accepts Him as Savior—however vague its ideas of doctrine— 
remains to-day the dominant faith of our land. Its adherents are 
not all church-goers; there is still, thanks be to God, a great deal 
of faith in God and in Christ, and much deep religious spirit, 
bearing fruit in religious life, as well among many who seldom go 
to church—a delinquency for which Protestantism has only gentle 
blame—as among those who are strict church members. 


Bigotry Against Bigotry. 

The divorce of Catholicism from the spirit of Christ is the dis- 
covery of John F. Fenlon, a writer in The Catholic World. His 
charge is against the Catholic Press and not against the Church 
as a whole. “They have the tone of party organs and the spirit 
of party; but the broad spirit of Catholicism, which is the spirit 
of Christ, seeking to draw all men unto itself and not looking 
for petty transient victories, seems a stranger to their pages.” 
“They succeed only in producing a species of journal fit-neither for 
our own reading nor to give to a friendly inquirer.” The situation, 
as Mr. Fenlon sees it, does not provoke the partisan spirit. The 
American is not bitter in his attacks on the Catholic Church. 
The argument continues: 


The pity of it all is that American Catholics have to deal with 
the fairest, the most open-minded, and open-hearted people on 
this planet. We can say this, quietly, with a clear conscience, 
in the depth of winter, with the Fourth of July six months away. 
There is, of course, no lack of prejudice and bigotry in many of 
our fellow citizens, much of it crass and hard to bear; there are 
many more, however, whom it would be unfair to class among 
the deeply prejudiced and bigots, who have definite and sincere 
beliefs contrary to our own, and so are consistently opposed to the 
spread of Catholic influence. “But the residue of anti-Catholic 
prejudice, which exists in nearly all, is not very strong or very 
active in the great majority; though it might become both in cer- 
tain circumstances. We are unwise then; most unwise, when we 
attune our voice to the small bigoted minority, rather than to the 
friendly and open-minded majority. The everlasting sharpening of 
knives in the editorial sanctum becomes an “yr noise. 
Continual controversy is a vexation of the spirit. It is sometimes 
wise and necessary to answer a fool according to his folly; but it is 
a delieate undertaking, of which the Wise Man points out the 
danger in his proverb: Answer not the fool according to his 
folly lest thou be made like him. The answer to bigotry often 
seems to be merely another piece of bigotry. Too great eagerness 
to reply defeats its own purpose; for when the occasion comes to 
say a strong word, one is not listened to. No one heeds the 
snarler. 


Methodist 


Contreversy, Stability and Progress. : ’ 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of The Christian Advocate (New York), 


has been a valiant fighter for the truth. Spiritualism, Christian 
Science, and other strange movements have been searchingly ex- 
amined by him. In the General Conferences of the Methodist 
Church, Dr. Buckley has been conspicuous for his ability as a 
parliamentarian. In t!e Advocate of March 24, there is an edi- 
torial on religious cr. ‘coversy from which we quote: 


The decline of relig:.~< controversy also has a great effect on the 
evening service. e2. “hristianity dispenses wholly with con- 
troversy it will be like « sleeping man—harmless and helpless. 

We were entertained at te house of a friend in New ge ge 
where Henry Ward Beecher was spending a day or two. It was 
his birthday and he was jub'lant. He conducted prayers, and his 
utterances were equal to any of his published prayers in beauty, 
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Immediately after he arose, 
he called the writer to him and pointed to a large picture hanging 
on the wall, representing a huge mastiff sound asleep with a piece 
of meat placed before him, and a lap-dog quietly drawing it away. 


simplicity, and comprehensiveness. 


Said Mr. Beecher, pointing to thé? sleeping; mastiff, “That is Or- 
thodoxy,” and to the little dog, “That is Heterodoxy.” 

So it is and ever will be. Controversy was the life of Paul’s 
works; polite controversy, brotherly controversy; ~ but strong in 
exposing error and building up the truth. The Epistles are full of 
controversy. Moreover, many of Christ’s sayings were strictly 
controversial. 

It is more than a fine art to combine in one sermon the forcible 
overthrow of an error and a heartfelt appeal; but it is possible to 
attain unto it. 


Presbyterian 
The Barrenness of Bigness. 

“We have the largest church in our town. 
people are cffiliated with us.” This sort of talk is heard some- 
times. It may not mean much, for the bigness of the church 
may depend upon its lack of moral passion. Bigness may be an 
indication of feebleness for more than one reason. In the Pres- 
byterian Advance we have this comment on mere bigness as an 
evidence of religious prosperity and importance: 


Dr. Aked, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, has 
resigned. He wanted his congregation to move out of a side street 
on to the avenue (for the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church isn’t on 
Fifth Avenue), and he is quoted as saying that he had in mind 
“one of the biggest churches in American Protestantism,” where 
immense crowds might attend his somewhat sensational ministry. 
But his church did not agree with him. In fact, the majority seems 
to be made up of a more conservative class of people who feel that 
bigness is not the essential thing nor the synonymn of true suc- 
cess in the life of a church. One of the deacons is reported to 
have remarked, using an alliterative phrase that is remarkably 
suggestive, “We are not sure that we want a huge auditorium, 
filled with rambling religious rubbernecks, and that’s about what 
it means to have a great church and a pulpit orator.” There’s a 
world of truth in that remark. There are “rambling religious 
rubbernecks,”—lots of them—that is, if they are really religious. 
Instead of being in sympathetic touch with their own churches and 
working at the job, they roam about to the places where they are 
furnished a kind of religious or pseudo-religious entertainment. 
They don’t “mean business” as church attendants; they seek 
rather the gratification of their perverted tastes. And*the man 
who thinks he is accomplishing great things when he tickles their 
ears is likely to realize some day that he was badly mistaken. 
Mere bigness may be woefully barren. The minister’s business is 
to bring forth fruit. By getting crowds he may glorify himself, 
but it is only by fruit-bearing that he can glorify God. True suc- 
cess in the ministry does not consist in catching the crowds, but 
in bringing men to Christ and building them up in Him. 


A majority of the 


Letting Your Light or Your Egotism’ Shine? . 

There is no victory for the church unless the gospel is preached 
in the open. The world must know that the church has a message 
for every man. But there are different ways of advertising the 
wares of the church. The business man who advertises what he 
does not have is reckoned a fraud. Is it not possible that churches 
may become so interested in inviting men to come to their services 
that they overlook the necessity of having something for those 
who come? On the question of church advertising, the Presby- 
terian Banner (Pittsburg), remarks: 


We have received a copy of a newspaper, published in a city in 
the eastern part of this state, which contains an advertisement of 
the First Presbyterian Church of the place. It fills about one- 
fourth of a page and is set with display type. It contains para- 
graphs answering the questions, What? ere? When? Who? 
Under the first question it says in part: “We make the best arti- 
cle in America. Our finished product is the most desirable thing 
in the world—e. Christian citizen. The First Church has given to 
Home and Foreign Christian work over $95,000 during the past six 
years. We have spent over $30,000 in bringing our plant up to date. 
See our educational and social rooms; the finest in Pennsylvania. 
... Frankly, however, ‘retired Christians’ would not feel com- 
fortable with us. Yet, we cordially believe that ‘the bigger the 
house the better the service.’” The other questions are answered 
in the same style. At the bottom it speaks of the organist of the 
church as “a student of the famous Guilmant and the leader of 
chureh music in Central Pennsylvania,” and says: “Hear the First 
Church choir in the perfect work they are doing these days.” The 
affair is well written up in a taking style throughout; and while 
we do not find any serious fault with it, yet we have our doubts. 
For one thing, if this thing is going to be maintained regularly the. 
advertisement will have to be rewritten and the taking style kept 
up or it will grow stale and the last state be worse than the first; 
and for another thing, there have already crept into this adver- 
tisement bits of comparison and touches of self-exploitation that 
are of questionable propriety and taste. This is the danger of all 
advertising: that it tends to grow boastful in its terms, and it 
would require exceptional care and restraint to keep this spirit out 
of church advertisements. And if all churches set about this thing, 
how strong would the tendency and temptation be to exploit the 
merits and success of each church. We are not wholly condemning 
church advertising, but speaking a word of caution. 
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Men and Women Who Have Blessed My Life 

Many who have blessed our lives are unknown to us. They 
have no place on the pages of history, but their thought and 
their deeds appear in the structure of society and modify our 
thought and conduct. This age needs to recognize its debt to 
the past. Shallowness may boast of its independence of what 
has gone before and deride the ways of the fathers; the thinker 
rejoices that he is a link in the chain of life. In showing honor 
to his intellectual and spiritual ancestors, the thinker singles out 
representative men, men in whom the virtues of the common man 
were conspicuous. The American speaks reverently of Abraham 
Lincoln because Lincoln exemplified to a remarkable degree the 
virtues of every-day life. 

The bénefits we receive from those whom we know are often 
unrecognized. We do not know ourselves, and the forces that 
have made us. Of a distinguished American churchman recently 
deceased it has been said: “He was especially considerate of the 
respectable and sensitive poor who concealed their needs, and he 
always helped them in the most delicate manner.” If we under- 
stood fully the circumstances of our lives, we should have to 
ficknowledge obligations to many whom we now regard as having 
no part in building our character and reputation. These un- 
recognized benefactors have been so wise and tactful that they 
have served us in spite of our sensitiveness and selfishness. 

We have been blessed by many whose theories have been dis- 
tasteful to us. The passion for truth which is manifested by 
some who reject beliefs dear to us has made us ashamed of our 
careless thinking.- The reader of Charles Darwin misses his .pp- 
portunity if he does not gain a deeper reverence for facts. Pro- 
fessor Huxley said of a distinguished writer that his idea of a 
tragedy was a generalization killed by a fact. Religion is hurt 
more by the loose generalization of its friends than by the 
attacks of its foes. It is not without anguish that we come to 
lear ideas of our relation to God and if the keen thought of a 
hostile critic has compelled us to go deeper and lay more endur- 
ing foundations, the bitterness of the experience should not cause 
us to deny the obligation we owe to a clear thinker. 

The debt we owe to those who invariably put the emphasis in 
the right place may be tardily acknowledged, but the honest man 
does not overlook it. It is so easy in religion and in business to 
exhaust our moral energy on the. unimportant details. The men 
of whom the prophet demanded mercy and not sacrifice, knowledge 
of God rather than burnt-offerings, thought they were religious. 
They felt indignant that the prophet had no respect for their 
worship. We observe certain formal rules of business and feel 
very virtuous, although in fact. we may be stealing every day. 
The harsh, uncompromising prophets of righteousness who sweep 
away the refuge of lies and lay bare the meanness and selfish- 
ness of much that’ is classed as respectable and honorable are our 
benefactors. It may be hard to love them, for they are not always 
lovable; that does not matter if we learn to hate sham morality 
and to love fairness and kindness. 

There are the sturdy conservatives whom we should delight to 
honor. They bring out the worth of what we now. possess.. The 
outcry against what is unjust and brutal in. government and busi- 
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ness and social life turns the mind away from the genuine riches 
we have inherited. The conservative appreciates the treasures 
gathered by the labors of the fathers. He doés not live on the 
cheap intellectual and spiritual food prepared for lovers of the 
sensational. He is acquainted with men whose ideas have stood 
the test of time and have been found serviceable in the great 
crises of human history. When we talk with him, we become 


aware that much of what we called progress is nothing but change 


of form, that we are just as barbarous as were our ancestors 
whom we charge with cruel deeds, that, on the other hand, it is 
our ignorance of history that enables us to feel superior to some 
of the ancients. 

They are fortunate who have come into contact with a man or 
woman of truly catholic mind and feeling. Do the best we can, 
we are narrow enough. It is a blessed thing to be with one who 
daily reminds us that not all who disagree with us in opinion and 
in practice are hopelessly bad. The world is bigger than any one 
party or sect and he is most unfortunate who does not learn this. 
[Midweek Service, April 19. John 4:27, 42; 2 Tim. 1:3-6; Heb. 
11:32; 12:2.] S. J. 


Churches and Cults 


A correspondent has sent us part of a newspaper containing the 
Sunday announcements of “a city on the Pacific Coast. 

It is not a large city, and yet in addition to the announcements 
of the regular evangelical churches, there were such notices as 
these: “First Spiritualist Church,” “New Thought Church,” “Prac- 
tical Metaphysics,” “The Independent Church of Christ,” “Meta- 
physical Cei.ter of New Thought,” “Union Liberal Religious Service,” 
“People’s Spiritualist Church,” “Home of Truth,” ete. The announce- 
ments of these cults ran the gamut from a lecturer on spiritualistic 
therapeutics to a certain Baba Bharati, who was to edify his audi- 
ence on the subject, “Have you Loved?” 

Then of course there were the regular church announcements, all 
the way from the Roman Catholic churches, with the statement of 
the bishop regarding the observance of Lent, to the summons of a 
“Church o° Christ,” with the added significant words, “Worships 
only as ordained by the New Testament; no innovations.” 

The friend who sends these announcements comments on them in 
this manner: “Chicago has churches and a few scattering cults. 
This place has cults (or perhaps “cultures,” looking at them from a 
bacteriological standpoint) and a few churches.” 

The survey of such a series of announcements is likely to arouse 
a sense of suspicion and perhaps resentment in the mind of one 
who has been accustomed to the regular orthodox evangelical min- 
istry of most of the cities and towns of America. 

It would seem at first glance that the Pacific Coast is a sort of 
happy hunting ground for the odds and ends of religious emotional- 
ism, such as can find only sporadic opportunity in the more settled 
life of the middle and eastern states. 

It is true, however, that any large city will show a considerable 
margin of these unclassified and independent circles of alleged new 
and higher thought. Most of them are merely instances of some 
more or less emotional experiment in fields which are already fairly 
familiar to the average informed student of religion. 

There is always a fascination about the announcement of a new 
discovery in religion which draws together a circle of the inquiring. 
Either they are such as have never paid the price of any competent 
investigation of religious phenomena, or they are in such spiritual 
need that they are willing to try any experiment in the hope of 
finding answers to the deep problems of the religious nature. 

But the study of. such a series of announcements is at least 
reassuring upon one point. The quest of the religious life is one 
of ceaseless significance, even in an age which, like the present, 
seems to be so largely given over to material and sordid things. 

It is easy to assume a scornful and deprecatory attitude regard- 
ing religious teachings or inquiries which do not fall easily within 
the circle of evangelical truth. Yet the fact that so many excelent 
people have become restless through the lack of adequate spiritual 
nourishment in the churches they have attended, and are seeking, 
often in vain, to find rest for their souls in extra-ecclesiastical 
groups, is the best possible proof of the fact that the soul’s craving 
for God is the supreme passion. And too frequently in our present 
state of religious attainment the means of grace offered by the 
churches are inadequate to the satisfaction of the religious desire. 

This is an encouragement rather than a sign of danger. It is a 
proof of the fact. that the church needs to fix its attention upon 
the deepest and most vital elements of the faith, father than upor 
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the superficials and accidents which too frequently absorb its 
interest. 

These passing phases of religious inquiry have no power to hold 
permanently the regard of even the circles which they attract. They 
undertake little or nothing in the way of organized and effective 
service in behalf of humanity. They are at best attempts to satisfy 
the religious nature with inquiries and speculations in the region 
of religious experience. Ultimately their weakness reveals itself, 
and their adherents either fall away to some other novelty, or seek 
the stronger and more satisfying activities of organized Christianity. 

But in the meantime they serve a certain purpose as offering 
temporary -help to those who are in quest pf religious reality. Then, 
too, they illustrate the ever-insistent demand of the soul of man 
for religious experience. Even if they prove merely “cultures,” in 
the bacteriological sense in which our correspondent refers to them, 
mere experiments, in the production of new forms of religious 
emotion, they are perhaps not without value. Students of the 
varieties of religious experience have been assured by all the 
experts; from James outward, that none of these forms of religious 
inquiry has been wholly without avail in providing response to the 
essential and ever-insistent demand of the soul for God. 


Personal Atmosphere 


It used to be common to lament the absolute lack of all relig 
ious influences in the state universities. One does not hear so 
much of this condition now, for, thanks to the activity of the 
Young Men’s Christian associations and to the efforts made by the 
different denominations to bring religion and knowledge of the 
Bible to the attention of the students, more effort is being exerted 
to elevate the moral tone of the great schools of the common- 
wealths. Conditions are none too good even now and’ infinitely 
more might be done in behalf of the denominational agencies such 
as those at Ann Arbor, Mich., Champaign, IIl., Madison,, Wis., and 
elsewhere. Pastors could more adequately sustain these agencies by 
just a little codperation. In a certain-state only one pastor 
notified the Y. M. C. A. secretary of the coming of a student from his 
church, while secret societies and fraternities sent new students’ 
names by the score, and this in a state school, in which there was 
no strictly denominational organization at work. Students might 
well assume, in such an event, that their home churches were less 
interested in their religious welfare than the student societies. 
Pastors and others ought not to complain of the lack of religion 
in secular and denominational schools when they fail to do their part 
to render helpful assistance to students in new and strange environ- 
ment with the restraints of home and church removed. 


Not How Big, But How Good 


There seems to be some ground for believing that in the much 
desired and altogether worthy effort made in recent years toward 
unification and better codperation of the religious forces in the 
church, the church has suffered somewhat from an overplus of zeal 
to secure big things. This has been the characteristic of all denom- 
inational activities as well as the activities of all denominations. 
We are, unquestionably, in the current of a peculiar religious trend. 
Religion, like society, is affected by certain moods which set the 
fashion of the day. The church has always believed in the efficacy 
of organized life, but it has seldom given so much attention to get- 
ting its organization linked up to practical service as in the past few 
years, More recently its chief aim has been toward the codrdination 
of its forces and a more harmonious adjustment of interdenomina- 
tional relations. All of these things are highly desirable, but in 
their working out we seem to have allowed our organizing 
abilities to run largely into conventionalizing activities. We 
readily admit this is to be a day of big things in denomina- 
tional enterprises and we love to:talk of our big conventions, big 
undertakings and big movements. In fact we hesitate to identify our- 
selves with any denominational or religious scheme unless it promises 
to be something big from the start. So far has this spirit of the 
modern world -of enterprise gotten possession of us that in nearly 
all of our denominational organizations today, little work can be 
undertaken and little interest aroused unless in planning and in 
carrying out the work for which the organization exists, the work 
must be inaugurated and carried forward in, some kind of a conven- 
tion, assembly. pm rousitig get-togethér program. Nearly all the new 
religious movements of today seem to be characterized quite as much 
by the frequency and bigness of their meetings as by the practical 
efficiency for which the movements were organized. We are not 
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attempting to argue against the advantage of great enthusiasm and 
power in big meetings but to hint at the evident loss our organiza- 
tions are in danger of experiencing from frequent and large public 
demonstrations. The energy, expense and time which go into public 
meetings and great gatherings, are not always so much practical 
efficiency added to the organization, but that much energy and rev- 
enue taken out of the practical work of the organization. Big con- 
ventions and big meetings not infrequently become substitutes for 
downright, practical, personal work in the daily service of life. Big 
meetings are justifiable and desirable in so far as they energize the 
organization and give it increased power for service. 


Good Stories and Good Truth 

Next to Mrs. Helen Barret Montgomery no woman connected 
with the “troupe” that toured the continent in the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Jubilee campaign has met with such popular response as 
Miss Florence Miller.’ Miss Miller represented the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions, and spoke in every one of the thirty-two 
rallies from Oakland to New York. . She addressed two of the four 
banquets in the latter city and spoke at the Carnegie Hall meeting 
and the Disciples’ rally. Judging from the way in which Miss Mil- 
ler’s addresses are featured in the reports it would seem that to her 
missionary enthusiasm and catholicity of outlook she adds the 
happy faculty of telling a good story effectively. In New York halls 
were so big that a few of the women speakers had difficulty in 
making themselves heard. Miss Miller, whose voice is as clear as a 
bell and remarkably flexible and agreeable, said at one meeting: 
“We want to be heard. We do not wish to be like the speakers at 
a meeting which the women of a certain place were holding. The 
subject was Systematic Giving. Two men dropped into the rear 
of the hall to learn what was going on, but could not hear much. 
Finally one man said to the other ‘What is it all about.’ The other 
man replied, ‘I cannot tell sure, but I think they are holding a 
memorial service to Sister Mattie Given.’” 

In Louisville, Miss Miller told a story that went widely through 
the secular press and has given occasjon, we note incidentally, to the 
Christian Standard to call her application of it “foolish, undignified 
and erroneous.” It was the story of the Negro bridegroom whose 
employer brought a marriage license for him, but had the wrong 
girl named in the instrument. When it was explained to him. that 
it would cost two dollars to change the license, he said: “Boss, 
there’s not two dollars’ difference in them gals.” 

“Friends,” said Miss Miller, “there’s not two dollars difference 
between us in this work. We have all joined hands. I am a Metho- 
dist-Baptist-Congregationalist-Episcopalian sort of a Christian my- 
self. Christ came to establish a kingdom, not a church. The 
churches are simply means for us to use in hastening the coming of 
his kingdom.” 

That, despite her critics, is the truly great word for a represen- 
tative of the Disciples of Christ to speak. 


The Changed Attitude Toward the World 


The church of the present has its eyes open to the beauty and 
order of the world. It finds the revelation of God written on the 
heavens above and on the earth beneath. The dualism that re- 
gards matter as evil cannot get respectful consideration among 
intelligent Christians. The contrast between the new and the 
old is brought out by the Central Christian Advocate (Kansas 
City), thus: 


The essential badness of the world will no longer be believed. 
Men love the beautiful too well to refuse to see the beauty of 
flowers, of skies, of art, of progress. Mr. Brierly tells us that it 
was boasted of St. Bernard that he journeyed a whole day by the 
lake of Geneva without being aware that there was a lake at all. 
St. Francis ate off the bare ground. St. Alphonse Liguori lived in 
a filthy chamber, in which scarce any ray of light penetrated. The 
same view with many extended to things of the mind. Ignorance 
was held sacred, and secular knowledge put under taboo. What a 
difference between the noble idea of Alexandrian Clement, that the 
Logos, the Light of the World, was the light of philosophy. and the 
view of Tertullian! Mr. Brierly recalls the gibe of Erasmus, that 
in his time amongst the clergy it was thought a mark of holiness 
not to be able to read; and that caustic remark of, Montesquieu 
concerning .the church fathers: “Doubtless they have a laudable 
zeal for the things of the future life, but with a yery small know!l- 
edge of this one.” Ignorance certainly can not be looked updn as 
a Christian virtue; for the simple reason that to study is to try 
to think the thoughts of God.. He made $he universe, with its 
mysteries, its. hidden secrets which tantalize “man ‘till he simply 
must go find them out. No, let knowledge grow from more to 
more, but likewisé more of faith—that faith may soar upward on 
her larger sympathy with the lovely and enchanting ways of God. , 
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of Christ 


West Side Church, Springfield, Ill., April 18-20 


Tne outlook for a successful Congress of 
the Disciples at Springfield next week is 
every way cheering. Indications point to a 
large attendance of our most thoughtful 
churchmen. The program is one of the most 
attractive that has been offered by any 
committee during the entire life of the Con- 
gress. Its themes and its speakers are full 
of significance. 

Psychology, “Modern Thought,” Biblical 
Interpretation, Tae Church in Its Present- 
Day Environment, Missionary sfficiency, 
The Disciples’ Education Problem, Religion 
in State Schools—these are some of the 
great subjects for consideration. There is an 
absence of crowding in the make-up of the 
program. Much room is left for open parlia- 
ment and impromptu discussion 

There, for example, is a whole afternoon 
given to a discussion of Professor James 
Views of Religion and Life, with Professor 
Lindley of Indiana leading; and an entire 
forenoon, beginning at 9:30, with Prof. Ed 
ward C. Moore, of Harvard, leading an open 
parliament on Modern Toought and Religious 
Belief. These two men-—the guest speakers 


of the Congress—-will bring an inspiration to 





Rev. J. R. Golden, Pastor West Side Church. 


every delegate sufficient to pay him for the 
time and expense in attending. 

It would not be fair to call attention to 
any of the remaining numbers on the pro- 
gram without characterizing them all, and 
this we have not space for at tais time. 
But there will be an exceptional interest 
centering in the paper by Professor Ames on 
“Religion and the Social Consciousness.” 
The Glasgow Herald and The Scotsman 
(Edinburgh), the two most authoritative 





Program 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18. 
7:30 p. m. “Schools of the Disciples of 
Christ,” Pres. Miner Lee Bates. 
8:00 pm. “The Religious Need of Our State 
* Universities,” Dean Chas. M. Sharpe. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 

9:30 a.m. “Psychology and Biblical Inter- 
pretation,” Rev. E. F. Daugherty, 
Vincennes, Indiana. 

Written Review, Rev. H. A. Denton, Troy, 
New York, 

2:30 p.m. “William James, His Personality 
and His Views of Religion and Life.” 
Ernest H. Lindley, Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Indiana University. 

Open parliament for Questions and discus- 
sion. 

4:00 p m. Visit to Home and Tomb of Lin- 
coln. 

7:30 p.m. “Religion and the Social Con- 
sciousness,” Prof. E. S. Ames, Chicago 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 

9:30 a.m. “Modern Thought and Religious 
Belief,” Prof. Edward C. Moore, Park- 
man Professor of Theology, Harvard 
University. 

Open parliament and questions. 

2:30 p. m, “The Church and the Life of 
Today,” Rev. David H. Shields, Eu- 
reka, Ill. 

Written Review, Rev. T. E. Winter, Fulton, 
Mo. 

7:30 p.m. “Liberal Christianity and Mis- 
sionary Efficiency,” Prof. Edward C. 
Moore. 


book critics in Scotland, pronounce Dr. Ames’ 
new book on “The Psychology of Religiqus 
Experience” tne most important contribu- 
tion to the psychology of religion since the 
appearance of Professor James’ “Varieties 
of Religious Experience.” In his book Dr. 
Ames. defines religion as “a phase of the 
social consciousness.” His Congress paper 
may, therefore, be expected to treat. of the 
essential core of his book. 

The fellowship of the Congress is alone 
worta the trip. The visiting in smaller in- 
formal groups is always one of the most 
valued delights of such gatherings. Spring- 
field church homes are co-operating to enter- 
tain the delegates over night and for break- 
fasts at a merely nominal charge. 

Not the least attractive will be the op- 
portunity to visit tae tomb and home of the 
great Lincoln. Illinois’ capital city is a 
mecca to which thousands go annually to 
see the monument and relics and to study 
the life of this “typical American.” 

Readers of The Christian Century will be 
interested in the report of the Congress 
which, we assure them, will be as adequate 
an interpretation as we can make. 





Rev. J. O. Todd, Secretary, Bloomington, Ind. 
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A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ 


Story of the Life of Hugh T. Morrison (1842-1911) 


BY ARCHIBALD McLEAN 


Two weeks after my father obeyed the gospel at Summerside, Prince Edward Island, Archibald McLean, a fellow- 


craftsman, though a younger man, followed him in like obedience. 


Out from a little group of seven young men who 


. met often for prayer and Bible study there came four preachers—these two, Andrew Linkletter and Neil McLeod— 


all honored by the Disciples of Christ. 


Society grew with the years. 
token of my father’s regard. 


world during his travels, and curiously, but exquisitely fitted together. 


The affection between my father and the president of the Foreign Missionary 
The Centennial gavel which Mr. McLean mentions in this article was wrought out as a 
He used a great number and variety of woods gathered from countries all over the 
It took him more tkan a year to make it. 


Mr. McLean’s comforting words at the funeral service in Springfield deepened the regard in which from childhood we 


had been taught to hold him, a sentiment which is rendered yet 


biography.—C. C. M. 
Hugh T. Morrison was born near Truro, 
Nova Scotia, December 4, 1842. As a child 
and boy he had few advantages of any 
kind; the community in which he lived 
was backward and depraved. His parents 
were poor and each child as soon as he was 
able was obliged to work to supply the needs 
of the family. So it came to pass. that 
Hugh was required to do a man’s work 
when he was only a lad. Among the things 
in which he became expert 
were these: Picking stones on 
a rocky farm, plowing with 
oxen, picking potatoes, mowing 
with a scythe, and using the 
axe in clearing land that was 
heavily wooded. Schools being 
few and private, he received 
almost no education in his 
youth. 


Early Education Amid 
Difficulties. 


When he was nine years of 


age he attended school one 
whole day. When he _ was 
fourteen he attended three 


months: after that he attended 
a night school for a few weeks. 
He did not enter a school again 
till he was a grown man. 
While working for the neigh- 
bors he heard much profane 
and fifthy talk, and that often 
from men who had _ fam- 
ilies of their own. Drunken- 
ness was so common that no 
one thought much about it. 
On election and other days 
when men came together half 
of them would be under the 
influence of liquor. As was 
natural, drinking led to fight- 
ing. It would not have been 
strange if a boy in such cir- 
eumstances had imitated his 
seniors and lived on the same 
low plane. The fact that he 
did not is a proof of a 
different moral fibre. As the 
lily grows out of mire, so the 
subject of this sketch came up out of the 
most adverse conditions. 
Three Years Apprenticeship. 

At the age of nineteen Hugh began to 
learn the ecarpenter’s trade. His apprentice- 
ship lasted three years. Being naturally of 
a mechanical turn, and having had consider- 
able experience with tools, he was as valuable 
to his employer from the first as most ap- 
prentices whose course was half finished. 
But that made no difference with his em- 
ployer. He had promised to pay him 
fifty dollars for three years’ work and he 
would not pay any more. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the apprentice could 
provide clothing and supply his other needs 
on so small an income. His father was dead 
and the family could do nothing to assist 
him. He learned to practice the most rigid 
economy and to do without many things that 


more 


he wanted. This lesson was worth much to 
him in after years, when he had a growing 
family to support on a very small salary. 
Having finished his apprenticeship, he 
crossed over from Nova Scotia to Prince 
Edward Island and worked at his trade in 
Summerside for two years. 
Becomes a Christian. 

It wes net until he went to Summerside 

that he gave any serious thoughts to re- 
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Before leaving home he joined the 
Good Templars. That kept him sober and 
brought him into touch with some good 
people. But he was irreligious and worldly- 
minded. He thought of being a successful 
carpenter and of nothing else. In some way 
he was induced to attend a series of meet- 
ings in the Christian church: in Summerside. 
Some one who knew him spoke to him and 
urged him to deal honestly with himself 
and accept Christ as his Saviour. - He held 
back because he was confused about the 
mysterious notions of conversion that were 
prevalent at that time. But under the teach- 
ing of Donald Crawford he was led into 
the light. Before the meetings closed he 
surrendered himself to Christ and was bap- 
tized. The church was small and obscure. 
There was preaching once a month and no 
midweek service. There were few to en- 


ligion. 


tender with the 


reading of these lines of 


courage the young convert to continue faith- 
ful. While working as a carpenter he was 
‘thrown much with irreligious people. At 
times he was tempted to give up the faith 
and drop out of the ranks. But he did not. 
By the grace of God he was enabled to hold 
fast the beginning of his confidence. 
Early Efforts at Self-expression. 

Several things helped to this end. At a 
place where he was working he was 
asked to give thanks at the 
table. He could not refuse, as 
he was known to be a Chris- 
tian. That was a heavy cross, 
but it was a fresh avowal of 
his faith and strengthened him. 
At a prayer service aeld in a 
private house he was called 
upon to lead in prayer. He 
got as far as “O Lord,” and 
then broke down completely 
and spent the rest of the hour 
in tears. At first he thought 
he was a fool for making the 
attempt. But that experience 
was but one of the most yalu- 
able in his life. Soon after, in 
a small gathering in the church, 
he spoke a few words and with 
such freedom and joy that he 
determined to conquer his 
timidity and speak whenever 
there -was an opportunity. He 
was helped, too, by the discus- 
sions on religious subjects in 
which he took part. Religious 
discussions were the order of 
that place and time. All sorts 
of people discussed theories of 
conversion and the form and 
subject and design of baptism 
and other religious topics. A 
mid-week prayer service was 
started in the church. In this 
service he was a leader. All 
these experiences contributed 
to his growth in grace and in 
the knowledge of Christ. 


Quits Trade for Ministry. 

About this time Mr. Morrison 
decided to give up his trade and study for 
the ministry. Wnen he united with the 
church and for some time after nothing could 
have been farther from his thought than 
this. He was a good workman and delighted 
in his work. His employer was so well 
pleased with him that he offered to make him 
a partner in tis business. He could have gone 
on and prospered. But he felt that God 
called him and he left all and obeyed. He 
spent a profitable year in the home of his © 
father in the gospel, in New Glasgow. Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawford taught him grammer and 
history and geography and the Bible. Mr. 
Crawford took him with him on his preach- 
ing tours and divided the time with him. 
After that experierice he entered Bethany 
College. At the end of a year his funds were 
exhausted. Leaving Bethany, he spent a 
year in West Virginia and Ohio, and then 
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returned to Prince Edward Island. He 
evangelized in the Island and in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Marriage and Early Labors. 

On the 19th of January, 1871, Mr. Morri- 
son was married to Miss Anna J. MacDonald, 
the daughter of a Baptist minister. Neither 
had any money worth mentioning, but both 
had youth, and faith, and hope, and love, 
and energy and devotion. They had to en- 
dure many trials. Often they were at their 
wit’s end. Sometimes their supplies were 
exhausted, but they did not give up heart 
or hope. They trusted in God and did their 
best, and His goodness never failed them. 
Mrs. Morrison was a gifted and accomplished 
woman. In her radiant presence it was im- 
possible to be other than brave and cheerful 
and enterprising. She was a constant sup 
port and stimulus to her husband. 

After their first child was born, mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison left the Island and sought 
work in the United States. They went out 
like Abraham, not knowing whither they 
went. They found work in Ohio, in Indiana, 
in Michigan, in Wisconsin, in Minnesota, 
and Iowa. The churches they served were 
small and poor. The salary paid was never 
over eight hundred dollars; part of the 
time it was not more than half of that. 
They had sickness and reverses; their 
family increased and often they were sorely 
pressed for funds to meet expenses. But 
they praised God for the privilege of serv- 
ing him in tn. ministry. They rejoiced that 
he had counted vhem worthy, putting them 
into this service. £~netimes the head of 
the house went out ana sold Bibles. It was 
necessary to turn his hana to different things 
to keep the wolf from the dow. While serv- 
ing the churches his mechanic. ° ability and 
knowledge served the cause well. He could 
build a house of worship or make repairs 
where repairs were needed. 


~- An Expository Preacher. 

Mr. Morrison served the churches as pas- 
tor and as evangelist and won a good degree 
of success in both lines of work. His preach- 
ing was mainly expository. He preferred 
God’s thought to his own. Like Wesley, he 


was a man of one book. He read other books | 


because they helped him to understand the 
Rook of God. He made the Bible the man 
of his counsel; he meditated upon its teach- 
ing day and night. It was more to be desired 
by him than gold; it was sweeter than honey 
and the droppings of the honeycomb. .He 
studied it diligently and honestly and 
brought from its treasures of wisdom things 
both new and old. He dealt with the people 
he served as a father with his own children, 
exhorting them, and encouraging them, and 
testifying, to the end that they should walk 
worthily of God, who had called them into 
his own kingdom and glory. His blameless 
and noble life reinforced his preaching and 
teaching. He was an ensample to them that 
believed, in word, in manner of life, in love, 
in faith, in purity. As an evangelist he de- 
elared the whole counsel of God. He kept 
back nothing that was profitable to those 
with whom he had to do. As an ambassador 
on behalf of Christ he besought men to be 
reconciled to God. The results of his work 
can be stated in a sentence: “Many people 
were added to the Lord.” 
A Constructive Ministry. 

As a minister his work was constructive. 
As a carpenter he liked to see buildings 
go up; as a minister he liked to see churches 
grow in all directions. He had experiences 
that tried his soul. Wicked and unreason- 
able men opposed him and sought to defeat 
his efforts. He remembered the words, “The 
Lord’s servant must not strive, but be gentle 
towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in 
meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selves.” He worked with such men as long 
as he could; then he resigned and sought 
another field of labor. He never wrecked a 
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church or left it weaker than he found it. 
He loved the church and prayed and labored 
for its peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Morrison’s four children survive him. 
Remembering his own limited education and 
how he was handicapped by it, he resolved, 
as many other men have done, that his chil- 
dren should have advantages that were de- 
nied him. With this thought he took his 
family to Des Moines, that his children 
might enter Drake University. While they 
were in the university he went out and evan- 
gelized, that he might provide the necessary 
funds. For years he was away from home 
most of the time. He felt lonely many times 
but did not complain. He was ready to 
make any sacrifice in the interest of those 
whom he loved more than his own life. 


Purpose Not Deflected by Hardships. 


While serving Christ in the ministry, Mr. 
Morrison had his full share of hardships and 
disappointments. But he was ever joyful 
and hopeful. He never regretted that he had 
dedicated his life to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. He earned less money than he would 
have if he had continued working at his 
trade. But he felt that he was where God 
wanted him to be and where his life counted 
for most, and he was satisfied. He realized 
that a true minister of the gospel, whether 
he preaches for a large church or a small 
one, fills the most influential position of 
any man on the globe. Other men may have 
more of this world’s goods and fill a larger 
place in the public mind, but in God’s 
sight he fills the first place. Mr. Mor- 
rison not only rejoiced that he was per- 
mitted to preach the Word in many parts of 
the world, but praised God when his own 
children followed in his steps. 

Travels Around the World. 

Seven years ago Mrs. Morrison entered into 
the perfect life. Her husband mourned her 
departure; but he did not lose his interest in 
the Lords work. Like Livingstone, he 
resumed his task, though it was with 
chastened spirit he set about it. In the 


years that have elapsed since her death he ° 


circumnavigated the globe. He preached in 
Australia and New Zealand. He served the 
church in Wellington as its pastor. While 
there he persuaded the church to leave the 
suburbs and build a suitable house of wor- 
ship in the heart of the city. Having com- 
pleted his work under the Southern Cross, he 
returned home by way of Palestine and 
Egypt and Europe. His ast work as a pas- 
tor was done in Prince Edward Island. 
After closing his work there he preached at 
different points in the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada and then started to join his children 
in the central states. On the way he attended 
the Centennial in Pittsburgh, and presented 
the Foreign Society with a gavel that is a 
work of art. 
Declining Days. 

Knowing that his health was failing, he 
went to live with his children in Spring- 
field, Illinois. Later he was taken to a hos- 
pital in Chicago. He was found to be suffer- 
ing from pernicious anaemia. He had every 
attention that the medical profession could 
give him, but medical science could not effect 
a cure or prolong his life. Six weeks before 
the end came he was taken to the home of 
his son, Charles Clayton Morrison. There 
he made all the arrangements for his funeral 
He selected the hymns, the scripture lesson, 
the text on which the address should be 
based, and the men who were to take part in 
the service. He suffered greatly in the last 
year of his life. He had suffered much be- 
fore that. It was this that led him to 


select the text: “And he shall wipe away 
every tear from their eyes; and death shall 
be no more; neither shall there be mourning, 
nor crying, nor pain, any more.” He died in 
Chicago on the 26th of March. On the Wed- 
nesday following he was buried in Spring- 
field, in the cemetery in which the mortal 
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remains of President Lincoln lie. 


Would Educate Two Chinese Boys. 

This good man desired to project his influ- 
ence into the future. In order to do this he 
provided for the education of two poor minis- 
terial students in the University of Nanking, 
China. He assigned his own poverty and 
lack of education in early life; his desire to 
have the gospel preached to the lost; his 
wish to honor Robert Morrison, the first mis- 
sionary to China; and his desire to honor the 
writer, who was bound to the testator by a 
love such as bound David and Jonathan to- 
gether, as his reasons for setting aside a part 
of his modest estate for this purpose. 

Like Barnabas, Hugh T. Morrison was a 
good man, full of the Holy Spirit and of 
faith. Those who knew him testify that 
few truer or better men ever lived. Like 
Moses and Elijah and Elisha he was a 
man of God. He loved God as revealed in 
Christ with his whole nature and spent forty- 
four years in his service. He sought to de- 
serve the favor of God; he was ambitious for 
no other reward. The blessing pronounced 
upon the good and faithful servant was his. 
He was not only faithful in every relation, 
but his life was filled with the fruits of right- 
eousness, which are through Jesus Christ, 
unto the glory and praise of God. He rests 
from his labors, and his works follow him. 
Blessed be God for his noble and fruitful 
life and for his triumphant death. Such 
a life and such a death are among the best 
evidences of the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


Commending the Cross 

In our preaching and in our hymnology 
we have much to say about the cross. In 
this we follow the practice of the apostles. 
By this sign the church has won great victor- 
ies. But it requires something besides words 
to persuade the world of the saving power of 
the. cross. We dishonor the sacred name by 
which we are called when we preach the cross 
but practice self-indulgence. On this the 
British Weekly says: 


When a man says that modern civilization 
is not compatible with the ethics of Jesus, 
when he even goes the length of declaring 
that the Christian religion is an obstacle to 
human. progress, you can meet him on his own 
grounds. You know at least where he is. 
But when you come across people who are 
notoriously self-indulgent, self-centered, un- 
forgiving and censorious, and yet who are 
tenacious upholders of orthodoxy, you somé- 
times realize for the first time how the cross 
of Christ can be of none effect. And this is 
the supreme reproach of the Gospel, the ob- 
stacle which stands often in the way of its 
acceptance by outsiders. If there is no con- 
seientious and instinctive effort on the part 
of Christian men and women to reproduce 
the law and spirit of the cross, as it meets 
them in the daily opportunities of self-denial 
and forgiveness, they never commend or 
transmit it to the world, for the simple 
reason that they do not themselves under- 
standyits elementary significance. 

As an English modernist observes, “The 
one infallible note of all false Christs and 
all anti-Christs, of all and indeed the only 
false gods, however they may be disguised 
by trappings of royalty, is the absence of a 
crown of thorns, and certainly the men who 
have, above all other men, set God before the 
eyes of an unwilling world, have shared that 
crown.” There is no other way of commend- 
ing the cross to men. These qualities of 
self-sacrifice and humility, of devotion and 
generous service, are its living proof. If they 
are wanting, nothing will ever make it a 
reality to us or to other people. But, if they 
are present, if the cross is obviously relevant 
and organic to the life which we openly live, 
we shall be better able to spell out its open 
secret and glory; and, further, we shall be 
spelling it out unconsciously for many people 
who could never perhaps be willing to take 
the trouble to read another message of its 
intense relevance to their own lives. 
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Translating the Bible 


Scholarship’s Difficult Task in Giving the Bible to the People 


BY ERNEST C. MOBLEY. 


The Tercentenary celebration of the English Bible is to be observed throughout the English-speaking world on Apri! 


23, and the week following. Great themes are proposed for the discussion of orators and writers: 


The Debt of English 


Literature to the English Bible; The Influence of the English Bible on Customs, Laws, Government and Social Life; 
The Place of the English Bible in Missions; The English Bible in the Spiritual Life of the English Speaking People. 
It was an immeasurably great event in art and human life when the King James Version was given to the world. The 
moment is propitious for every pastor to interpret the history of the Bible and the human methods by which it 


has been divinely preserved and given to the people. 


in such a task.—The Editors. 


No other document has been subjected to 
such intelligent, thorough, searching criti- 
cism as has the Bible during the past gener- 
ations. The expensive, scholarly and persis- 
tent research into the strange, locked mys- 
teries of the Orient has revealed overwhel- 
ming confirmatory evidences of the historicity 
and authenticity of our sacred Scriptures. To 
apply the canons of modern criticism to our 
Bible is considered sheer sacrilege by multi- 
tudes of conscientious Christians. They 
honestly believe the Authorized Version of 
1611 to be the absolutely accurate expression 
of the inspired words, even to the dotting of 
the “i’s” and the crossing of the “t’s.” 

We must remember that the Old Testament 
was originally written in the Hebrew, and 
the New Testament was originally written 
in Greek. The Old Testament used by the 
Apostles was called the Septuagint, because 
it was translated into Greek, made by seventy 
learned Jews of Alexandria about 280 B. C. 

Original Manuscripts in Early Churches. 

Original manuscripts of the Bible were to 
be found in all the larger early churches. As 
the churches multiplied and the demands for 
the Scriptures increased, copies necessarily 
became more numerous. These copies were 
made by hand—letter by letter, and word by 
word. It was a laborious work of love. In this 
long tedious process, it was next to impossible 
to prevent copyists’ errors. One letter would 
be substituted for another. The copist would 
close a sentence with a certain word; another 
lower line would close with the same word, 
and instead of beginning below the first line, 
he would begin below the second line, thus 
omitting a line or two. Marginal explana- 
tions would be written into the body of the 
manuscript. This process would continue 
from generation to generation, until the 
manuscripts became very faulty by reason of 
numerous insignificant errors. You may copy 
a page from a book and let a dozen friends 
copy the last copy and then compare the 
twelfth copy with the original. Do this, and 
observe how many errors have crept in. This 
copying business for centuries was a most 
difficult task. The letters were all the same 
size, with no spaces between them. Even 
when printing became an art, with careful, 
expert proofreading, it was impossible to pre- 
vent errors. 

Slight Change Makes Great Error. 

In an early printed copy, Paul writing to 
the Corinthians, is made to say: “Know ye 
not that the unrighteous shall inherit the 
Kingdom of God.” The use of two letters 
changed the entiré meaning of the Apostle. 

One can readily see the great need of a new 
version. That appears easy to the average 
Christian. Just get those original manu- 
scripts in the early churches and translate 
them. But there is not one of the original 
. Manuscripts in existence. How, then, can the 
scholars get an exact version of the original 
Bible? There is accessible an immense old 
heap. This heap has been gathered from the 
libraries and museums of the ancient world. 
The scholars divide the heap into three parts; 
the ancient manuscripts made from the orig- 
inal manuscripts, and dating from about 


300 to 450 A. D. There are more than fif- 
teen hundred of these important documents. 

The question of age is determined by the 
character of the letters. The manuscripts are 
put into two piles. The first pile of one hun- 
dred manuscripts, with long straight letters 
and no divisions, are called Uncials, and are 
the oldest; consequently the most valuable. 
The second pile of nearly fifteen hundred 
manuscripts, with curves and loops very much 
like our writing, are called Cursives. 

The scholars take the most valuable of 
these and study them closely, comparing and 
correcting the errors in each by the other. It 
is not ljkely that every manuscript would 
have the same errors. The three most impor- 
tant Uncial manuscripts have become. avail- 
able since the appearance of the King James 
Version in 1611. 


The Alexandrian Manuscript. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is in the 
British Museum, London, and was presented 
to Charles I, by the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople in 1628: I had the pleasure of seeing 
it through glass. The Sinaitic manuscript is 
in the Library of St. Petersburg, and under 
the Greek Catholic Church. It was found at 
St. Catharine’s Convent, at the foot of Mount 


Sinai, by Dr. Tischendorf in 1859. Dr. 
Tischendorf, the . distinguished German 


scholar, gaye his life searching and studying 
ancient manuscripts in the countries of, the 
East. He went to St. Catharine’s Convent 
first in 1844. While walking through the 
corridors, he observed some monks with a 
basket full of loose papers. He picked up a 
few leaves and gave vent to his great joy in 
finding them to be from some ancient manu- 
seript. 

The monks refused to let him have any 
more. After fifteen years of persistent efforts, 
he returned to Mount Sinai from his home in 
Germany, armed with letters of authority 
from the Emperor of Russia. He searched the 
convent to no purpose, and was preparing to 
leave. On the evening preceding his depar- 
ture, he engaged a monk in conversation and 
was invited to tea with the monk. Scarcely 
had he sat down to the table in the dungeon, 
when the monk put a large bundle before the 
doctor. It was wrapped in cloth. It was the 
queen of Bible manuscripts. 


The Vatican Manuscript. 

The Vatican manuscript is in the Vatican 
Library in Rome, and is the treasure trove of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Its existence 
was known of for four or five hundred years, 
but Catholic authorities guarded it closely. 
No scholar was allowed to copy even one 
verse. Facsimile copies were made by Pope 
Pius IX, and are to be seen in the great 
libraries of the world. I saw facsimile cop- 
ies of the Sanaitic and Vatican manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 

There are other. valuable Uncial manu- 
scripts and a great pile of Oursives. Next to 
the manuscripts come the ancient versions. 
There is an immense heap of them. The 
Syriac and Egyptian date back within fifty 
years of the original manuscripts. The ver- 
sions commonly used by scholars are the 


Mr. Mobley’s instructive and accurate article will prove suggestive 


Latin. These versions preserve our Bible in 
the languages of early Christendom, and 
make silly the claims that the Bible is of 
more recent date. The most valuable Latin 
version is that of St. Jerome, and called the 
Latin Vulgate. St. Jerome, the great scholar 
of the fourth century, had just gone to Rome 
from his hermitage at Bethlehem. The Latin 
Bible had become very faulty. 


St. Jerome and the Vulgate. 

Damascus, the Bishop of Rome, insisted 
that St. Jerome should employ his great 
ability in making a new version. He under- 
stood the hard work required, the bitter 
criticism it would occasion. With all acces- 
sible material, St. Jerome finished his version 
of the New Testament in 385 A. D. He then 
translated the Old Testament from the He- 
brew. 

Continuous, unmerciful criticism was the 
appreciation of the Christian people. They 
pronounced it rank heresy. Just like the peo- 
ple of this enlightened twentieth century 
received our Révised Version. They thought 
it heresy to change one word of the King 
James Bible. Time tells. One thousand years 
later, at the Council of Trent, the Latin Vul- 
gate received ecclesiastical indorsement, and 
has been the authorized version of the Roman 
Church. 

The quotations from the early Christian 
fathers are very valuable. Their writings 
bristle with full and free quotations from 
the Scriptures; the Epistle of Barnabas, who 
was a companion with Paul; Polycarp, a dis- 
ciple of the Apostle John; Ignatius, a student 
of Polyearp; Clement and Justin Martyr, 
who wrote his “Apologies,” and other books, 
about 150 A. D.; Clement of Alexanaria, 
Origen, Basil and Jerome of the third and 
fourth centuries. With this superabundance 
of material, why doubt the possibility of 
having a true Bible? 


Our Revised Version Most Accurate. 

I am thoroughly convinced that our Re- 
vised Version is the most accurate expression 
of the original Hebrew and Greek Bible that 
we have had in the English language. 

The three great Uncial manuscripts were 
not accessible when the Authorized Version 
was made. There has never been a time in 
the history of the world when our scholars 
were such experts in the science of “textual 
criticism,” as they are today. 

The English language is growing and must 
change. More than two hundred words in 
the King James are obsolete. Did you ever 
think of how old the English language really 
is? We cannot determine definitely when it 
became a language. The Saxon was declin- 
ing in 1150, one hundred years after the con- 
quest. The English was established in 1250, 
one hundred years after the Saxon began to 
decline. English came as a fusion of the Sax- 
on and Norman French. Wyecliff gave his 
version of the Bible in 1384, About this 
time Dan Chaucer was crystallizing the lan- 
guage. 

Yes, we have our most perfect English. 
Bible. 

Gainesville, Texas. 
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THE JUBILEE MOVEMENT: WHAT NEXT? 


BY CATHARINE FRAZEE LINDSAY 


In two vital respects the Woman’s Missionary Social Union is the 
most important factor in the church life of Springfield, Ill. Its service to 
missions consists not in the direct raising of money, but in the cultivating 
of missionary intelligence and outlook. Its service to Christian unity is 
wrought through the social fellowship of the most influential members of 
all the churches and the emphasis upon the large and vital concerns of 
Christianity upon which all Christians are agreed. To Mrs. Lindsay, the 
founder of the Union, and its leader for over a score of years, belongs 
chief credit for its notable efficiency —The Editors. 


The Jubilee Movement, celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
Woman’s Missionary enterprise, has swept 
over the United States, from California to 
New York. It has awakened the de- 
voted, church-going woman to realize that 
the Missionary Society has been her chief 
school of education in mind and spirit, and, 
in its service, has brought her into her 
birthright as the eldest in the World-Sister- 
hood. 

Wiierever the rallies have been held, there 
is an earnest desire to embody the generated 
enthusiasm in a -living, permanent, inter- 
denominational organization. This is a nec- 
essity. The reaction that often follows 
union revival meetings is often urged as an 
objection to exciting waves of enthusiasm. 
The fault is not in the enthusiasm, but in 
the failure of the veterans to immediately 
engage the recruits in active service, not 
only by giving them an important part in 
the real work of the campaign, but by keep- 
ing them informed and up-to-date in the 
great world movements and victories. 

This need is being fully met wherever the 
Woman’s Missionary Social Union has been 
inaugurated and developed. This organiza- 
tion is made up of all the local auxiliary 
Missionary Societies of any one vicinity, 
usually a town or city being the center. Its 
purpose is to disseminate knowledge of the 
world-wide missionary enterprise carried on 
by all evangelical Christians; to increase in- 
terest by mutual conferences concerning suc- 
cessful methods for the development of the 
auxiliary life; to promote united prayer; 
and last;—perhaps most (important,—to 
hold two or three great mass-meetings each 
year. The most effective speakers possible 
are secured for these rallies, and, through 
large and persistent committees on invita- 
tion, every available woman in the vicinity 
is brought into the popular current, led up 
to a high point of vision, and if possible, in- 
duced to enroll herself as a part of the 
movement. 

Pledges for financial offerings, reinforce- 
ments at home and volunteers for the field, 
are urgently called for. These are after- 
ward assigned to their respective Boards, 
the organization handling no money, except 
for its own absolutely necessary expenses. 

Thus gradually, year by year, through the 
work of the Woman’s Missionary Social 
Union, the seven-tenths of Christian women 
who are still unidentified with this great 
forward movement of the Church of Christ, 
will become a part of it. Many of them 
have been gathering resources from clubs, 
study-classes, and the educational activities 
of our modern America, and are only waiting 
for a motive power to use their mother-life 
in mothering the race. 

The Woman’s Missionary Social Union 
was inaugurated in Springfield, Illinois, in 
1890, consequently is now just twenty-one 
years old. It has constantly grown not only 
in local influence, but by forming a large 
number of similar organizations in various 
cities, towns, and country districts, from Cal- 
tfornia and Texas to Washington, D. C. It 
has vastly increased the membership, gifts, 


and spiritual power of the various societies 
thus associated together, broken down all 
rivalry and prejudice among the religious 
bodies identified with it, and brought about 
a mutual helpfulness and realization of 
unity of purpose that is quite remarkable. 
Wherever it is planted and cultivated, the 
Woman’s Missionary Social Union must bear 





Mrs. Catharine F. Lindsay and her grand- 
child, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
Wakefield of China. 
these same fruits, as its God-ordained frui- 

tion. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
has been among the leading National organ- 
izations that have co-operated in the great 
jubilee rallies. Our own Miss Florence Mil- 
ler has nobly represented us. The one dis- 
tinctive plea of the Disciples is the unity 
of the church. In Christ’s prayer He makes 
the evangelization of the world depend upon 
this one condition. The great World Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh, composed of delegates 
representing the important missionary ac- 
tivities of all Christendom, continually em- 
phasized, “The Unity of the Church,” as 
the necessary antecedent to “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World.” 

We of the C. W. B. M. therefore cannot 
be true to our cause without taking the in- 
itiative or fully co-operating, wherever op- 
portunity offers, in every movement that, 
without surrender of principle, may prove a 
step toward the consummation of this unity 
which must precede the complete fulfillment 
of our specific mission: to do our part in 
evangelizing the world. 

The Executive Committee of the W. M. 
S. U. has published a tract, giving details of 
the methods and activities of the organiza- 
tion. It can be obtained on application at 
C. W. B. M. headquarters, Missionary Train- 
ing Schoel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Donald’s Discovery 
BY ANNE GUILBERT MAHON. 

Donald felt very big. It was grandmoth- 
er’s birthday, and she had invited -all the 
children and the grandchildren to supper. 

It was Donald’s first real grown-up party, 
and he had scarcely slept the night before 
for thinking of it. 

When the afternoon came, he was dressed 
early and ran into grandmother’s house— 
which was just next door to his own—before 
any of the aunts and uncles and cousins be- 
gan to arrive. 

Grandmother was busy setting the table. 

“Come right into the dining room, Donald,” 
she called. 

“Can I help you, grandmother?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed. I need a useful little boy 
like ycu. You can help me bring in these 
dishes from the kitchen.” 

Donald ran swiftly in and out of the 
kitchen, bringing in the dishes with the 
tempting things on them—plates of cold 
meat, dishes of jelly, of candies and salted 
nuts. His eyes grew bigger and bigger. He 
could scarcely wait until it was time for the 
others to come and they could enjoy the 
good things. 

The doorbell rang. Grandmother hurried 
out to greet some of the aunts and cousins. 
Donald was left alone in the dining room. The 
table did look tempting, and it was a long 
time to wait. Of course Donald would not 
touch anything, Oh, no! But—what was that 
in the fancy little dish beside the plate of 
cold meat? Donald had never seen anything 
like that before. Mother never had anything 
like it on her table. The candies and the 
nuts, the jellies, the flaky biscuit, the cold 
meat, were familiar to him, but what could 
that be in the fancy dish—that white, 
flaky stuff? 

Donald’s curiosity was too much for him. 
He looked around to see that no one was 
near, then he picked up a spoon and helped 
himself generously from the little dish. He 
put the spoon to his mouth and tasted the 
contents. 

Poor Donald! He choked. Fle gasped. The 
spoon fell from his hand. The tears came 
into his eyes. His mouth was burning up. 
What was that dreadful stuff? 

Grandmother heard the noise and ran, 
frightened, into the dining room. 

“Donald!” she cried. “What is the mat- 
ter?” 

Then she understood. “Oh, the horse-rad- 
ish!” she exclaimed, relieved. 

She brought a glass of cool water and 
told the little boy to hold the cooling liquid 
in his mouth as long as he could. 

“Didn’t .you know it burned?” she asked, 
gently. 

Donald could only blink back the tears and 
try to hold the water against his burning 
tongue. 

“I’m awful sorry, grandmother,” he said, 
as soon as he could speak. “I didn’t know 
whateit was—I wanted to find out—I know 
I shouldn’t have done it,—” 

“Never mind,” said grandmother. “You've 
found out what it’s like—and I think your 
act has brought its own punishment. We 
won’t say anything more about it,” and she 
stroked his curly head gently. 

Rut Donald did not enjoy the birthday 
supper at all. The horse-radish had burned 
his mouth so that he could not taste any of 
the good things he had so looked forward to 
enjoying, and he found, as grandmother 
said, that his act had brought its own pun- 
ishment. 


Be cheerful and seek not external help, nor 
the tranquility which others give; a man 
must stand erect, not be kept erect by others. 
—Mareus Aurelius, 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


The Test of Superiority 

There is nothing more repugnant to Chris- 
tian civilization and cultured minds than 
bigotry—blind partisan zeal, arrogant dog- 
matism, and nothing more indicative of shal- 
lowness of thought and character. “Still 
water runs deep,” is a maxim that has a 
moral as well as a material application. The 
man who can see nothing good outside his 
own political party is a politieal demagogue. 
The man who can see nothing good outside 
his own church is a religious demagogue, a 
Pharisee—“God, I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men.” 

A young man is born in a certain political 
party or in a certain church, grows up under 
the influence of his environment, fired wita 
youthful enthusiasm he enters the arena of 
life believing “we are the people and wis- 
dom will die with us.” He cries aloud and 





Rev. A. B., Jones. 


spares not. If a politician, everything out- 
side his own party is audacious and menda- 
cious. If a preacher, he says, Who teaches 
salvation by grace as we do? Who really 
and truly understands repentance, faith, re- 
generation and santification but us? Who 
in fact, wants to know what the Bible says 
about baptism and the Lord’s Supper but 
those in our “little pent up Utica.” And 
the great religious world of scholars and 
consecrated men look on with mingled feel- 
ings of pity and amusement. 

I am speaking from experience as well as 
from observation. I once thought all virtue 
and excellence was confined to my own 
church. But as I grew older and became 
better acquainted with the people of other 
religious bodies, I saw from their conversa- 
tion and conduct that they were just as 
-sincere and intelligent as myself and in many 
instances more so. I changed front.* During 
the first half of my ministry I was hunting 
the strong points of my own church and the 
weak points in others, and preached on these 
topics. During the last half of my ministry 
I have reversed this. I have been looking 
for the weak points in my own church and 
the strong points in others and preaching 
these. And I think my last days have been 
my best. Every church like every man has 
its strong and weak points. And every 
church has made valuable contribution to 
the moral and spiritual wealth of the world, 

It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that men are growing tired of partyism, and 
with broader vision are asserting their inde- 
pendence in politics and religion. The lead- 
ing political parties come into power and 
go out, rise and fall according to their fidel- 
ity to the fundamentals of truth and right- 
eousness. The large increase of indepen- 
dent voters is the hope of the nation. The 





blind bigot in ecclesiastical circles who is 


more wedded to Churchianity than to Chris- 
tianity is a diminishing and disappearing 
factor in the religious life of the world. The 
great leaders in religious thought of all 
churches are seeking for common ground on 
which Christian men and ecclesiastical bodies 
may stand closer togetaer in solid phal- 
anx against the hosts of darkness and sin. 
The call of the little zealot for my church 
versus your church is like the cry of a sick 
child in the night. 

“What do ye more than others?” is the 
question that comes ringing down through 
twenty centuries from the lips of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Not the dogmatical but 
the pragmatical in religion is what the world 
most needs today. Intelligent, thoughtful 
men of the present day are not interested 
in fine spun theological theories, but they 
are asking with deep concern “What do ye 
more than others?” And they are saying 
with our blessed Lord—“By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Are the members of your church any more 
truthful in their utterances, any more honor- 
able in their dealings, any more humane in 
their relations to others, any more liberal 
in their offerings for charity, any more con- 
siderate and sympathetic taward the fallen 
and helpless, any more fervent in their 
prayers, any more tender and gracious in 
their songs, any more eloquent in their ser- 
mons, any more self-sacrificing and reverent 
in their living, any more devout and humble 
in their daily walk, any more forgiving to 
their enemies? If not, where the superi- 
ority of your faith and your regeneration 
and your religion over others? “What do ye 
more than others?” A. B. Jones. 

Liberty, Mo. 


Baptism and Fellowship 

Editors The Christian Century: In an 
article in The Christian Century some weeks 
ago Mr. Garvin quoted from Dr. Stalker a 
striking delineation of the evils growing out 
of the doctrine of baptism. The situation 
as there depicted is true to fact and is so 
distressing that one can be forgiven for 
seeking to alleviate it in at least a small 
degree. A more recent article in The Chris- 
tian Century setting forth the embarrass- 
ment experienced by missionaries on account 
of the baptism problem accentuates this 
desire to improve the situation. In reading 
the last article one is moved to inquire 
whether the embarrassing situation is of 
God’s making or of man’s. If Jesus’ imposed 
upon us the necessity of refusing fellowship 
in the church to all but such as have been 
immersed, then our duty is clear and we can 
not be held responsible for the consequences 
of insisting upon the enforcement of this con- 
dition. But what if Jesus did not so instruct 
his disciples? Then we who insist that he 
did are responsible and will have to answer 
for the consequences. In view of this fact 
it is at least worth while to reopen the ques- 
tion for discussion and inquire whether we 
may not be mistaken in our attitude. 

A recent writer has asserted that we have 
been mistaken about this. The contention of 
those insisting on the doctrine that Jesus 
commanded baptism is based on a certain 
interpretation of a few scattering passages. 
What if some other interpretation is the 
right one? All of us very readily assent 
to the spiritualization of Jesus’ words, 
“you ought to wash one another’s feet,” why 
object to the same method of interpreting 
the baptism passages? Moreover, not only 
is the baptism doctrine based upon a single 
interpretation of passages capable of more 
than one interpretation by accepted methods 


of exegesis, but it is possible that these pas- 
sages themselves are spurious. Capable and 
conscientious scholars have said they are. 
The ground upon which the doctrine of im- 
mersion-baptism rests is too sandy 
for any such structure as we are wont to 
build upon it. We attach too much impor- 
tance to it when we make it a test of fellow- 
ship. Jesus does not do that. We all know 
many unimmersed persons who have fellowship 
with Jesus. If Jesus admits thefe into fel- 
lowship with him, why should we think that 
he does not want us to take the same atti- 
tude towards them? 

Why must we think that we have to do 
otherwise? Simply because someone con- 
structed a system of theology in which a 
formal induction into the church was a doc- 
trinal necessity. Let us look away from this 
formal constitution of the church and get a 
glimpse of a church with doors open for 
every soul that is seeking in the least to 
draw nearer to God. Instead of guards at 
the doors, demanding pass words and shib- 
boleths from every comer, we see men whose 
faces beam with the love of God and whose 
hands are outstretched and whose lips re- 
peat the divine invitation, “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the fountain and 
drink.” On the inside we see men of every 
rank and station in life, some far along on 
the upward way, others just taking their 
first steps, but all assisting one another and 
all working for the upbuilding of the king- 
dom of God among the children of men. The 
day is coming when this, vision shall be 
realized. Let us all strive to hasten the 
day of its coming! Wa. F. CLarke. 

Forsyth, Mont. 


The Larger Fellowship 

“The hand of fellowship,” “Conditions of 
fellowship,” meaning passports to the favor 
of a certain congregation, how meagerly 
they suggest the fullness of that great word! 
To be received into the fellowship of a body 
of people, this may be like taking a spin in 
a new auto to inspect the parks and boule- 
vards of a new city. 

Fellowship: to put your heart under the 
burden of the world, and feel its crushing 
weight of woe and care, of municipal corrup- 
tion, of national perils, of nations sick and 
dying, of peoples and races calling with 
empty hearts for knowledge and sympathy, 
for cash and character, for service and sacri- 
fice, for trials and tears, for faith and cour- 
age equal to the impossible task. 

Fellowship: to feel the call of childhood, 
to lead their feet into the right way by 
walking therein yourself, to note with cau- 
tion your relation to the public school, to 
look with painful foreboding upon numer; 
ous nets set for innocent feet. To rise up 
in seemingly useless wrath against the 
monstrous evils that lie like tigers at your 
very doors. 

Fellowship: to go with Jesus down the 
stairway of humiliation and suffering— 


The Form of God 
Emptied himself 
Likeness of men 
Form of a servant 
Obedient unto death 
The death of the cross. 


How many of us have understood that this 
ladder waits for everyone who seeks the fel- 
lowship of Jesus? There is no other way. 
If we suffer with Him, we shall also reign 
with Him. The only way to get a man out 
of the depths is to go after him. The only 
way to go up is to go down. He that bum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted. 


Des Moines, Iowa. J. M. Lowe. 
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Section XVII. The Tragedy of Hosea 


: April 23. Text for Special Study, Hosea 1:1-3:5. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. In whose reign did the work of Hosea 
fall? ; 

2. What events were most conspicuous 
during the period when Hoset was preach- 
ing ? ‘ 
3. What was the character of the wor- 
ship at the high places? 

4. What was the effect of the popular 
worship upon the morals of Israel? 

5. Why is the book of Hosea among the 
minor prophets? 

6. Was Hosea related in any manner to 
Amos! 

7. What is known of Hosea’s position 
and expectations at the time he began his 
prophetic work? 

8 What was the 
mestic life during the first years? 

0. What was the course of Hosea’s do- 


character of his do- 


mestic tragedy? 

10. What was it that led Hosea to begin 
the career of a prophet? 

1l. Why was be specially fitted for such 
a work? 

12. In what way did his experience seem 
like that of God? 

13. How had Israel proved herself an un 
faithful wife? 

14. What was the effect of the worship 
of the Baals upon the character of Israel? 

15. What is the nature of the book of 
Hosea as regards its style? 

16. What became of Hosea’s wife? 

17. What final act of sympathy did 
Hosea perform? 

18. What bearing does this conduct of 
his have upon his character as a man and 
prophet 

1%. How do you explain the fact that the 
Bible represents Hosea as commanded to 
marry & woman of impure life? 

20. What light do other prophetic ex- 
periences and the teachings of Jesus throw 
on this problem? 


1. THE DAYS OF HOSEA. 


The prophetic work of Amos fell some- 
where in the reign of Jeroboam 11., the 
great king whose success had widened so 
broadly the territories of the kingdom of 
israel The closing period of Jeroboam’s 
reign was one of grave danger for the na- 
tion, and only the king’s personal influence 
saved the state from the decline which so 
rapidly set in after his death. The period 
following his reign was the time of the 
decline and fall of Northern Israel. Only 
twenty years after the great king was 
buried in 741 B. C., Samaria fell under the 
conquering assaults of Sargon of Assyria. 


The age of Hosea was contemporary with 
the last days of Jeroboam and the unhappy 
years that followed. He was the prophet of 
the decline and fall of Israel, even as Jere- 
miah was the prophet of the last days of 
Judah. But the conditions in Israel were 
worse than those which Jeremiah faced, 
for though the nation was outwardly pros- 
perous the moral tone of the people was 
sinking. The ceremonial of religion went on 
without cessation at such sanctuaries as 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Dan, but as Amos pointed 
out, religion had no vital hold upon the 
life of the people They were content to 
accept the verdict of priests and popular 
prophets, that as long as tithes and sacri- 
fices were offered Jehovaa was pleased with 
their conduct and would assuredly prosper 
them. 

Meantime the-worship of the high places 
degenerated. The «vorship of the Baalim or 
local gods was supposed to have been ex- 
terminated in tae drastic reforms of Jehu, 
but in reality all of its worst features per- 
sisted in the high places which abounded in 
Israel. The feasts which were held in the 
name of religion were attended by scenes 
that were scarcely better than orgies. The 
morals of the nation were degraded by 
licentious and vicious practices that were 
countenanced by the _ religious leaders. 
Drunkenness and immorality became so com- 
mon as to attract little attention. And 
when such conduct received the sanction of 
religion under the impression that God was 
pleased with the irresponsible festivity of 
the+ people; there was little hope of moral 
amendment. 


2. THE MAN HOSEA. 

The book of the prophet Hosea is the 
first, because it is the largest, of the minor 
prophecies. It is divided into two sections. 
The first three chapters contain the story ol 
the propaet’s tragic domestic experience ; 
and the remainder of the book records some 
of the public messages which he delivered 
as the most conspicuous preacher and re- 
former of his day. 

He was a younger man than Amos, and 
whetaer he ever heard that stern preacher 
of righteousness on the streets of Bethel or 
Samaria we do not know. But it is not 
improbable that he had in some manner come 
under the influence of the older man. He 
seems to have been a man of culture and 
perhaps of opulence. It is barely possible 
that he may have belonged to the priestly 
order. Or he may have been, destined for 
some public service. At all events he was a 
man deeply sensitive to happiness and _ sor- 


row, the one man of his generation capable 
of viewing with deep and sympathetic in- 
sight the process of events. ’ 

The one event which did more than auglt 
else to shape the character and destiny of 
Hosea was his marriage to a young woman; 
Gomer, the daughter of a certain Diblaim. 
It is probable that he regarded her as the 
embodiment of those attractions and virtues 
which a young and high-minded youth would 
seek in a woman who was to become his 
companion for life. As we shall see in the 
sequel, any other views seem impossible. 
But Hosea did not understand all the in- 
fluence of the popular religion upon a beau- 
tiful and impressionable maiden. No doubt 
she had become sufficiently familiar with 
the popular religious practices of her time 
to understand and enjoy their seductiveness 
and appeal to a light-hearted and superficial 
nature. But of all this Hosea was ignorant 
and unsuspicious. 

Time went on, and a child was born, who 
was named Jezreel. The latter significance of 
that name Hosea was yet to perceive. But 
already there were signs of trouble in the 
little family. The woman’s interest. was not 
in her home, Other shadows were lurking 
about; other affections and allurements 
were striving with those of domestic virtue 
When the secontl child, a daughter, was born, 
Hosea, conscioug*already of his wife’s indif 
ference to her hdme responsibilities, named 
the girl Lo-ruhamah-“the uncared for.” 

It was not long before the tragedy came to 
its climax. By the time the third child 
entered the household, the man had become 
confident that he no longer possessel the 
affections or the fidelity of his wife, and 
the child was given the significant and sinis- 
ter name Lo-ammi, “not mine.” From this 
it was but a step to that abandonment of 
the home by the woman, which left Hosea 
and his children in solitude and sorrow. She 
had gone forth with her lover to the vicious 
life of the gay city. Left in desolation amid 
the ruins of his deserted home, this sensitive 
man of Israel pondered the state of morals 
among his people which had been the basic 
cause of his own heart-breaking experience. 


3. THE PROPHETIC CALL. 


Hosea was by no means the only man in 
Israel who had suffered such a disaster. The 
bonds of moral faithfulness had ‘been loosed 
by the careless and superficial nature of re- 
ligion in the land. Indeed, the cultus actually 
encouraged lax domestic relations and the 
abafflonment of chastity. Many other homes 
had been broken asunder through the dan- 
gerous prevalence of such popular ideas of 
morality. But Hosea was the one man of his 
generation ‘who, having suffered, possessed 
the sensitiveness and the’ insight to under- 
stand the true meaning of his experience. 








The Moral Leaders of Israel is a Sunday School course for Young People’s aiid Adult Bible Classes. It' will continue 
throughout the year 1911. The publishers of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY will supply classes of six or more with 
weekly copies of the paper containing these lessons, at $: per year for each copy, or 30 cents per quarter. The class 
members will receive in addition to their Sunday-school lesson aj! the rich things provided every week in THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY. The papers distributed to the class on Sunday will contain the lesson for the following Sunday. Orders 
should be sent through the regular Sunday-school Treasurer if you wish to pay quarterly; or you may deal directly with 
the Publishers, enclosing remittance at the rate of $1.00 per year for each copy ordered. Be sure and give name of teacher 
or class member to whom papers shall be sent for distribution. 
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For he could not fail tomperceive the fact 
that his own sad estate was precisely anala- 
gous to that of the God of Israel had been 
called to worship and obey: Had not Jehovah 
chosen Israel in her youth and beauty to be 
his wife?- Had he not led her with gentle 
hand through the wilderness, and given her 
the rich inheritance of a land flowing with 
milk and honey? Had he not lavished upon 
her all the blessings of a fertile and gracious 
inheritance? 

And what was her response? ‘She had 
looked with curiosity after the gods of 
neighboring lands; she had erected to them 
altars on every high hill and under every 
green tree; she had persuaded herself that 
they were more generous than her own di- 
yine husband. She fell under the delusion 
that their rewards were more immediate and 
satisfying. “She thought they furnished the 
corn and the wine of her harvest. She was 
too superficial and lacking in insight to 
perceive that all her blessings came from 
Jehovah, and that he alone was worthy of 
her love. 

And now, precisely as the woman Gomer 
had left her husband to follow the paramour 
who had fascinated her, so Israel had aban- 
doned her -sincere and unquestioning faith 
in God, and had fixed her affections upon the 
Baalim. Amos had spoken with indifference 
or contempt of these other gods, because it 
seemed incredible to him that Israel could 
ever take seriously the worship of images or 
the cult of the local gods. But Hosea, a 


native of Northern Israel, knew better the 
actual situation, for he himself had suf- 
fered the most grevious of all tragedies 


through the influence of this false religion 
upon the woman he loved. 

It was out of just such circumstances that 
the citizen came to awareness regarding his 
own prophetic duties. If he had suffered 
the loss of the wife he loved, even so had 
Jehovah. He was the one man of his gene- 
ration who, knowing the facts, could speak 
of them with authority and urgency. Dow 
ered with such a message he felt that no 
disinclination could restrain him from his 
prophetic task. Little by little he came to 
read all of the nation’s experiences of apos- 
tasy in the light of his own tragic suffering. 
His prophetic vocabulary is that of a heart 
broken and forsaken lover and husband, who 
still loves and with deep passion resents the 
causes that have wrought the disaster. The 
book is full of vibrant, passionate, pleading, 
resentful, hopeful and condemmnatory words. 
There is no utterance of prophecy that moves 
so rapidly backward and forward from hope 
to despair, from faith to doubt, and from 
yearning to denunciation as this. All the 
tender love and passionate anger of Hosea’s 
domestic life seem embodied in these words 
addressed in the name of God to the people. 


4. THE SLAVE MARKET. 


The career of Gomer, the unfaithful wife 
of Yosea, was not unknown to him in the 
days that followed her departure from his 
home. He saw her gradual descent to degre- 
dation and infamy upon the streets of the 
city. At last her lover abandoned her, or 
took that last desperate recourse which the 
laws of ancient Israel permitted, and broughi 
her to the slave market to sell her as a com- 
mon chattel. Hosea knew of this new and 
pathetic phase of her life. He had been 
pleading with the people to return to the 
God whom they had betrayed. He had 
preached to them the pardoning grace of 
Jehovah, and had assured them that they 
would be met more than half way upon their 
return to accept the divine mercy. How 
could such a message fail to have signifi- 
cance for his own personal problem in 4 
moment of such emergency as this? 

He went to the slave market and bought 
back the woman for himself, for fifteen 
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pieces of silver and a homer and a half of 
barley. he could not restore her to her 
place of honor and affection in his house- 
hold, but he could at least offer such shelter 
and seclusion as would protect her from 
public shame. And thus the pardoning grace 
which he had proclaimed as God’s free gift 
to Israel was divinely illustrated in the life 
of this suffering man, who paid the last debt 
that love could demand, and hoped against 
hope that the future might bring him again 
some remnant of the happiness he had lost. 

One cannot read these chapters without a 
sense of that sublime devotion which Hosea 
of Samaria must have felt to the woman he 
had once loved and who had so greviously 
wounded him. And one naturally recalls the 
words of King Arthur to his unhappy Queen, 
ou the night when he took his last farewell 
at the little convent of Almsbury, before he 
set his face to fight his last great battle by 
the western sea. 


5. THE RETROSPECT. 

Upon the first reading of this passage which 
is set for our present study, the reader will 
be puzzled to understand how the biblical 
facts justify the picture presented above. 
Does not the prophet say that the Lord sept 
him deliberately to marry a woman of blem- 
ished life, and to rear children in that un- 
happy and unholy estate? How then can we 
suppose that his experience is capable of a 
normal and commonplace interpretation such 
as has been attempted here? 

The answer is not easy, and yet the princi- 
ples to which Bible study must evermore 
lead us may do something to point the way. 
The Father never leads his children into sin 
not even to accomplish the holiest ends. The 
doctrine that the end justifies thie means is 
believable only in the ranks of Jesuitism. 
It is not difficult to see that Hosea’s expla- 
nation of his call to the prophetic oflice was 
given long years after he had begun his 
mighty task. It was his apology or vindi- 
cation to the people of his boldness in de- 
nouncging their sins. By that time he had 


come to feel that whatever had been the 
agony of his domestic experience, it had 
somehow helped him to frame aright his 


message to the nation. As a Hebrew, un- 
aware Of any doctrine of second causes, he 
would naturally his whole expe- 
rience as directly ordained of God. 

In the light of our knowledge of all pro- 
phetic activity, in which so often the un- 
happy experiences of the men of God worked 
out for them an appeal to the life of Israel 
which could not otherwise have been so ef- 
fective, and in the light of Jesus’ interpreta- 
tion of the Father’s character, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that the misfortunes of 
Hosea’s life were no part of the purpose of 
God, but that as always the divine Father 
was “within the shadow keeping watch above 
his own,” and that out of the disaster he en 
abled the Man of Samaria to rise to the re- 
sponsibilities of prophethood and to form for 
himself a message of such urgency and au- 
thority that it touched the heart of Israel 
and made itself an age-long appeal to the 
world. , 


conceive 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next section will deal with “Hoseg’s 
Message to Israel.” Following that will 
come “Isaiah of Jerusalem,” and “The 
Statesmanship of Isaiah.” 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 

1. The effect of the popular religion of 
Israel upon the morals of the nation. 

2. A character study of the man Hosea. 

3. The references to Judah in the book of 
Hosea. 

4. The psychological significance of 
Hosea’s explanation of his experience. 
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5. The value of suffering as a preparation 
for religious service, 

6. Other suffering prophets and reformers 
in religious history. 


LITERATURE. 

Addis, “Hebrew Religion”; Cornill, “The 
Prophets of Israel,” pp. 47-55; Kirkpatrick, 
“The Doctrine of the Prophets,” pp. 109-142; 
George Adam Smith, “Book of the Twelve 
Prophets,” I. pp. 211-354; W. R. Harper, 
“Amos and Hosea,” exl-clvii (International 
Critical Commentary); Willett, “The Pro- 
phets of Israel,” ch. vi.; Articles on “Hosea” 
in the encyclopedias and Bible dictionaries. 


Some Common Errors 

The fourteen mistakes of life, as Judge Ren- 
toul recently told the Batholomew Club of 
London, are: 

To expect to set up our own standard of 
right and wrong and expect everybody to 
conform to it. 

To try to measure the enjoyment of others 
by our own. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world. 

To look for judgment and experience in 
youth. 

To endeavor to mold the dispositions of 
everybody alike. 

Not to yield in unimportant trifles. 

To look for perfections in our own actions. 

To worry ourselves and others about what 
cannot be remedied. 

Not to alleviate if we can all that needs 
alleviation. 

Not to make allowances for the weaknesses 
of others. 

To consider anything impossible simply 
because we ourselves happen to be unable to 
perform it. 

To believe only what our finite minds can 
grasp. 

To live as if the moment, the time, the 
day were so important that it would live 
forever. 

To estimate people by some outside quality, 
for it is that within which makes the man. 
—The Continent. 


Panama Canal Figures 

The excavation in the central division of 
the Panama canal, including the great Cul- 
ebra cut and the Chagres section during Feb- 
ruary was the greatest on record, being 
1,409,338 cubic yards. Altogether 71,033,522 
yards have been excavated in that division, 
leaving 26,091,495 yards to be removed. In 
the Atlantic division the total excavation 
was 574,199 yards and in the Pacific division 
509,217 yards. Taking the canal as a whole 
up to March 1, there had been taken out 
131,829,436 yards, leaving to be excavated 
50,708,330 yards. The canal at the Pacific 
entrance is completed from deep water to a 
point opposite the Panama railroad wharf 
at Balboa, a distance of about five miles. In- 
land from this point the open water channel 
extends three miles, varying from 30 to 45 
feet in depth, and certain sections have been 
excavated to its final width of 500 feet. In 
the Atlantic entrance to the canal the chan- 
nel is completed to its full width of 500 feet. 
There remains to be taken out of this sec- 
tion 30,600,000 yards of earth, and 3,800,000 
yards of rock, so the earth excavation is 66 
per cent and the rock 59 per cent completed. 


THE More EFFecTiveE Prarer—The Par- 
son: “I intend to pray that you may forgive 
Casey for throwing that brick at you.” The 
Patient: “Mebbe yer riv’erence ’ud be saving 
toime if ye'd just wait till Oi git well, and 
then’ pray for Casey.”—The Continent. 
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J. E. Stout is in a revival at Keyesport 
with splendid prospects. 

E. S. Thompson, of Flora, held a meeting 
for the congregation at Louisville, with ten 
additions. 

The meetings at Cowden, conducted by 
J. E. Story, ended with a total of thirty-one 
additions. 


C. M. Wales of the Bible College of Canton, 
Mo., devotes half time to the pastorate at 
Denver. 


Kansas church has welcomed its new pas- 
tor, LeRoy F. Carter, who began his ministry 
there the last Sunday in March. 


Walton A. Roberts and his congregation 
at Sumner are in an evangelistic campaign, 
led by Lew D. Hill of Decatur. 


The church at Frederick was recently 
assisted in a meeting by J. H. G. Brinker- 
hoff, whose ministry was an inspiration to 


the people. 


Z. M. Brubeck has become pastor at Lawn- 
dale, where the prospects aré encouraging. 
On a recent Sunday there were eleven con- 
fessions. 


J. F. Rosboréugh, it is understood, has 
resigned tae pastorate at Centralia, where 
an excellent work has been accomplished in 
a pastorate through several years. 


Dalton City has called Lew D. Hill of 
Decatur as half-time pastor. Mr. Hill can 
be secured for the otaer half time by some 
church in Central Illinois. 


The church at Carterville is without a 
minister since the resignation of J. E. 
Pritchett. The services of Mr. Pritchett may 
be obtained by some other church. 


At Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, where 
Austin Hunter is the pastor, a Chinese Sun- 
day-schoo! with an attendance of twenty is 
conducted each Sunday. 

The meeting at Granite City, conducted by 
Charles E. Booth of St. Louis, has resulted 
in fifteen additions. The pastor is O. W. 
Jennings. 


W. G. McColley, who recently resigned at 
Normal, will be in the evangelistic field for 
a time and is ready to accept calls for meet- 
ings. 

Bridgeport church is having frequent addi- 
tions under the ministry of J. W. Scaroeder. 
A new $10,000 church is about to be erected 
at this place. 


Watseka meetings, held by Coombs, Mc- 
Kinney and Halstead, assisting the pastor, 
Ellmore Sinclair, was concluded after about 
two weeks’ time, with forty-five additions 


resulting. 


The missionary offering at Latham for the 
foreign fields was $40.00. C. 8. Weaver is 
the pastor. 


Twenty-one recently took the 


examination for the teacher’s training class 
and several others are to do so later. 


Ernest H. Reed is concluding three years 
of labor at Washington. He has resigned 
and will be ready for work elsewhere in a 
few weeks. Some desirable church should 
call Mr. Reed to its pastorate. 


District Secretary, D. R. Bebout of the 
seventh district, will preach for the church 
at Beecher City and Mason three-fourths of 
the time and tne extra Sunday of the month 
will be spent in the field in connection with 
his district secretaryship. 


Chapin caurch wisely adopted the plan of 
asking for a contribution from every mem- 
ber for Foreign Missions. As a result, there 
was a large increase of contributors and the 
offering amounted to $47.50. The minister is 
A. E. Underwood. 


W. H. Harding has resigned at Maroa, to 
take effect the first of May. Mr. Harding 
has done a fine work in Maroa, where only 
recently a $24,000 church was dedicated, and 
he has been similarly successful in other 
pastorates in Illinois. 


The church at Erie is without a pastor. 
As a result of a union meeting here, probably 
thirty or more persons will unite with the 
Disciples church, and Paul M. Mundy is 
temporarily assisting the congregation to 
follow up the union services. 


Central church, Kankakee, made the largest 
offering to foreign missions ever given by 
this church. The amount was $54.00. C. G. 
Kindred, of Englewood church, Chicago, is 
to address the Men’s Bible Class banquet in 
Kankakee the latter part of April. 


Secretary J. Fred Jones’ meeting at Beards- 
town is resulting in some valuable pioneer 
work. The congregation at this place is 
new and the character of work which Mr. 
Jones is doing is certain to eventuate in 
results far into the future. There aave been 
four additions. 


B. O. Aylesworth, former president of 
Drake University and later of the State 
Agricultural College in Colorado, delivered 
an address at Pontiac church on Equal Suf- 
frage. Dr. Ayleswerth has for a number of 
months been giving all of his time to the 
cause of woman’s suffrage, and is in demand 
in various parts of the country. 


At Arrowsmith, where J. C. Reynolds is 
minister, the congregation is in a prosperous 
condition. An effort is being made to at- 
tract the young men and boys to the caurch. 
For this purpose a fine room has been fixed 
up in the basement of the building for gym- 
nasium, games and other attractions. The 
Sunday-school is alive and efficient. 


James Small, evangelist of the Indepen- 
dence Boulevard Church, Kansas City, came 
into Illinois to conduct a funeral service 
at Springfield and while there preached at 
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First Church for F. W. Burnham. The 
daily paper’s report of the service describes 
Mr. Small as “rector” of “Christ Church.” 
Are many of our evangelists taking orders, 
Brother Small? 


Lewistown church made an offering almost 
twice as large for foreign missions ag jp 
previous years. B. H. Cleaver, the pastor, i 
using the duplex envelope, during the months 
of April and May, to secure a worthy offer- 
ing for home missions. The Living Link 
enterprise, promoted on behalf of the churches 
of the county in which Lewistown is situ. 
ated, is assured. 


Paris church, where W. W. Sniff is min- 
ister, has recently closed a splendid meeting 
which resulted in seventy-five additions. J, 
F. Harbison of Ohio was musical director. 
Of the additions, forty-seven were by bap- 
tism.. Tais' meeting was the third conducted 
by Mr. Sniff in about two years, the other 
two meetings resulting in one hundred 
twenty-three and one hundred additions each. 


Springfield was made state headquarters 
of tae C. W. B. M. several months ago. 
Most of the board meetings are accordingly 
held in that city. April 4, the quarterly 
meeting was held at which Miss Lura V. 
Thompson was appointed the dflegate to the 
National Convention at Portland, with Mrs. 
Carrie F. Zeller, alternate. Steps were 
taken to provide secretaries for the districts 
temporarily without suci officers. 


W. F. Turner, pastor of Central church, 
Peoria, is preaching a series of practical 
sermons on “Model Young Woman,” “Model 
Young Man,” “Model Wife,’ “Model Hus- 
band.” “Model Home.” The sermons are 
being listened to by the largest congrega- 
tions had at Central church for a number 
of years. The cnurch is prospering under 
the ministry of Mr. Turner. There have been 
forty additions since the first of the year. 


C. R. Mitchell is pastor of tne church at 
Cooksville while doing college work in Eu- 
reka. The church exceeded its apportionment 
in the foreign mission offering, receiving 
about $60.00. Under Mr. Mitchell’s leader- 
ship, this congregation is cultivating fra- 
ternal relations with other religious bodies. 
The congregation recently dismissed its Sun- 
day evening service and went in a body to 
near the pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
On the following Sunday night they went 
similarly to hear the Methodist minister, 
and at both churches received a very cordial 
welcome. The Presbyterian people have re- 
turned the compliment since taat time, their 
congregation coming to the Christian church 
and enjoying the fellowship of that body. 
The congregations are planning for a union 
meeting to be held in August and there is 
considerable expectation for results from the 
same. The Disciples are enthusiastic in their 
commendation of the plan which they* have 
ad&fted for creating more cordial relations 
with their brethren of other churches and 
suggest this method as a desirable one for 
churches in other towns where there is an 
excessive number of curches. 


The congregation at Gurnee is one of the 
historic churches of northern Illinois. In & 
county where three other congregations of 
Disciples have had to yield to bad religious 
conditions the Gurnee church has maia- 
tained its work for fifty-one years. It has 
had some able and honored pastors. In early 
days L. H. Dowling, John Aylesworth. Landis 
Correll and T. W. Grafton preached here. In 
the last quarter of a century among men who 
labored here are E. E. Hartley, Dr. Butchart, 
W. W. Frost, John S. Kenyon, Bruce McCul- 
ley, John R. Ewers, A. W. Fortune, J. H, Me- 
Careney, J. S. Zeran and J. D. Williams. 
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The eongregation recently completed im- 
provements on its church house. These in- 
cluded painting, rich interior decoration, hard 
wood floor, art windows, furnace, lighting 
plant, pews, platform furniture, and organ. 
All necessary money was placed in the bank 
before the improvements were begun. The 
church owns a parsonage. It has a live Sun- 
day-school, Christian Endeavor Society and 
Young People’s Club. It now has a better 
prospect than ever of mecting the needs 
made by the fact that it is the only Protes- 
tant church in the township. Royal L. Han- 
ley is pastor. 


Committees from the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptists and Christian churches met 
in the parlors of the First Christian church, 
Saginaw, Mich., recently, to arrange for 4 
union evangelistic campaign in the city, to 
begin not later than June 20. It was de 
cided to ask the churches to appoint one or 
more delegates to meet with the committee 
Monday evening at the First Baptist church 
to make the final arrangements. Albert R 
Adams, of the First Christian church, made 
an earnest plea for co-operation on the part 
of the churches, urging those present to 
“forget their denominationalism” and work 
together for the betterment of the city. 


J. 8. Hawkins, for two years past pastor 
at Cadiz, Ky., has resigned to accept a call 
to Murray, Ky. He will begin work at the 
latter place May 1. 





News Editorials 











A New Assessment of a Revival Meeting. 

J. Seott Hyde, pastor of Second Church, 
Danville, estimates a revival meeting more 
deeply than is commonly done, if newspaper 
reports are a criterion. Charles H. Bloom of 
New York, has concluded a meeting in this 
church. In reporting it, the pastor states 
there were thousands of additions, of love, 
hope and gratitude to the life of the mem- 
bers. Evidently, while there were a num- 
ber of additions of the sort usually reported, 
Mr. Hyde does not think these of any more 
importance than the spiritual increase re- 
sulting in the meeting to those already mem- 
bers of the congregation. He does not state 
the number of new members received. It may 
be suspected that sometimes we are not 
aware of the virtue of training our army, 
we become so passionately interested in the 
enlistment of recruits. If we are to judge 
by the work which Jesus did, and Paul, as 
shown by his missionary tours and the over- 
sight of the churches evidenced in his Epis- 
tles, recruiting is not to be emphasized above 
training. Many a church is failing, not be- 
cause it lacks additions, but because there 
is not intelligent Christian service. Many 
a pastor seems not to have entered full way 
into the great opportunity his congregation 
manifests for discipline and culture. “Feed 
My Sheep” needs a re-emphasis. A church 
may be easily as great for what it is as for 
what it numbers. The temptation is always 
very great, for preacher and layman,:to lose 
the passion for spiritual life and be content 
with mere institutional values. 


Ministerial Institute Single Session. 
Central Illinois ministers will bear in mind 
the single session of the Central Illinois 
Ministeria] Institute, held on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 18, just prior to the opening of 
the Disciples’ Congress. The place is the 
same as that for the Congress, viz.: West 
Side Churca, Springfield. The committee 


has prepared an excellent program “for this 
session, as follows: 

2:00 p. m.—Devotional Study, Milo Atkin- 
: son, Bloomington, Tl. 

-:30 p. m.—The Problem of the Spiritually 
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Unemployed, W. W. Sniff, Paris, Tl. 
3:00 p. m.—Discussion, Led by S. S. Jones, 
Danville. 
3:30 p. m—Future of the Ministerial 
stitute, W. H. Cannon, Pittsfield. 
4:00 p. m.—Discussion, Led by L. O. Leh- 
man, Gibson City. 
E. M. Smith, Decatur, is president, and 
S. H. Zendt, of Bloomington, secretary. 


In- 


State Secretary’s Letter 


The field secretary is asked to dedicate the 
Mt. Zion church, April 9th. 

L. B. Appleton has taken the work at 
Christopher full time. He reports two recent 
additions and house well filled at all services. 

C. S. Evans, of Kansas, Ill., is open for 
engagement with churches within reach of 
his home, either half or full time. 

F. A. Sword’s meeting at Augusta had 
reached 79 additions by the 29th, nearly all 
baptisms and a large per cent men. E. T. 
Cornelius, the pastor, sends to our office for 
100 baptismal certificates. Sword will be in 
Freeport for a short meeting in April and at 
Donovan in May. 

Polo will want a minister May Ist. 
Geo. Woodman, who has resigned there, is 
very highly spoken of and the church give 
him up with reluctance. Concerning the 
work at Polo address Daniel Wolf. 

A. O. Pasley, of Sweetwater, has located 
at London Mills, giving half time there and 
half to Hermon. The work starts in good 
shape. 

We are pleased to note that Geo. W. 
Schroeder, of Bridgeport, at the earnest 
solicitation of the church, has consented to 
remain with them another year. This seems 
the logical thing to do since the church is 
planning to erect a new house and will need 
Mr. Schroeder’s wise leadership, although 
it will be a sacrifice to him. 

J. D. Dabney, Pike county’s missionary 
at Griggsville, writes very hopefully of the 
work there. Fourteen have been added since 
January 1, more than to all the other 
churches combined. ‘The church now has 
forty active members, only sevén of whom are 
men: The plan is to make it self-sustain- 
ing in three years, and sooner if possible. 

J. Newton Cloe, of Greensburg, Kans., for- 
merly of Illinois, can be secured for a pastor- 
ate in this state. He is alright and we 
would be glad to welcome him back. Some 
wide-awake congregation would do well to 
give him a call. 

C. Wesley Johnson, 
Crystal Lake, has _ located 
full time. 

Paul M. Mundy has accepted a unanimcus 
eall to the work at Erie and has already 
begun. 

W. H. Kern, who took the work at Cisne, 
may be compelled to seek another location, 
for he says there is not a house nor even a 
room that he can rent in the town. Possibly 
the church may arrange to build or buy a 
parsonage. Every church should do this as 
soon as possible. 

C. H. Hands will close his work at Flana- 
gan, May Ist, and will be open for another 
location. Write him and make a date for a 
visit. He is an able preacher. 

Francis H. DeVol, of Holden, Mo., has 
taken the work at the First Church, Cairo, 
and begins his labors with bright hopes of 
accomplishing much good. The members are 
taking hold with a will and things are. look- 
ing brighter. They will finish their new 
house soon, which will add materially to 


at Neith 
Lynnville 


formerly 
at 


* their power in the city. 


J. R. Golden’s meeting at Pittsfield with 
pastor W. H. Cannon, had resulted in thirty- 
one added up to March 31. 

F. A. Sword’s meeting at Augusta with 
E. T. Cornelius has passed the hundred 
mark at last report. 

Our preachers of McLean county had .a 
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meeting this week and organized an associa- 
tion for mutual fellowship and helpfulness 
with officers as follows: President, 8. H 
Zendt, Bloomington; Vice-president, John P. 
Givens, Lexington; Secretary-Treasurer, C. 
C. Wisher, Saybrook. They anticipate some 
very pleasant meetings, perhaps oncga a 
quarter. 

The district conventions are to be held as 
follows; in the order of their dates: 


District. Time. Place. 
Third. May 2-4. Macomb. 
Fifth. May 31-June 2. Litchfield. 
Fourth. June 6-8. Minonk. 
First. June 14-16. Lanark. 
Sixth. June 20-22. Champaign 
Seventh. June 21-23. Sandoval. 
Eighth. Jame SID. tcc eee tee 


At this writing we have not learned the 
place of the eighth district convention. 

Every delinquent church should make a 
special effort to take its state and district 
offering soon as possible, so it can be reported 
at the district convention. Many of the 
district secretaries have adopted the plan of 
publishing a complete list of contributing 
churches on the last page of the district 
programs. You will take pleasure and par- 
donable pride in seeing your church thus 
reported. 

We have had one bright Sunday out of 
twelve in central Illinois. So many rainy 
and stormy Sundays in succession has re- 
tarded the work in the village and country 
churches very seriously. But keep cheerful 
and push your work all the more vigorously. 
Reach your rural members often by mail with 
letters and tracts and literature and keep 
closely in touch with those who have not 
been able to get to the services very often. 
It helps to hold your work together, and 
when the bright days come the interest will 
be quickly manifest in large audiences. The 
people like to know that the pastor has not 
forgotten them in their absence from church. 
And when they do come to church through 
the mud and rain don’t scold those who are 
absent, but brag on those who are present. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
Bloomington, Tllinois. 


Illinois Jubilee Rallies 


To help in these rallies it was planned 
to have a returned missionary but illness in 
families of those upon whom we depended, 
made it impossible to carry out ori yiass. 
Disap: ointments will come, so we wet right 
on and have l.eld nine very sucess] r=}-ies. 
National, state, district and local werkers 
helping in every way possible. 

Mrs. Atwater kindly came to “a’.rence- 
ville and Danville and Mrs. Ferris to Decatur 
and Mrs. Lindsay to Decatur and Blooming- 
ton and Mrs. Zeller to Jacksonville and 
Galesburg and Miss Guthrie assisted in Cen- 
tralia, Fairfield and Lawrenceville. . 

The attendance at Bloomington was the 
largest and Decatur came next. 

The weather greatly interfered at Jackson- 
ville and Danville. The interest was excellent 
throughout and the letters coming to the state 
secretary since, show a marked increase in the 
interest taken in all departments because of 
the rallies. To many of the rallies came 
women of other churches and reports from all 
directions show a decided awakening along 
the line of the uniting of forces. The Mis- 
sionary Socia? Union idea is making wonder- 
ful progress. Macomb reports a new union 
and Monmouth and Champaign will organize 
soon. 

Since the Bloomington Rally the Second 
Chureh has decided to become a Living 
Link under the C. W. B. M. This makes 
four Living Links under this board. Cham- 
paign supports Mrs. Burner in South 
America, Paris, Dr. Martha Smith, in India, 
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and Bloomington First Church, Miss Lacock, 
in Porto Rico. 

Several interdenominational rallies have 
been arranged by the missionary societies of 
other fellowships and our women invited to 
participate. The state secretary was invited 
to deliver an address on the Jubilee Move- 
ment at the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Missionary society of the 
Rushville Presbytery, which met in Hamil- 
ton, March 28-29. A splendid attendance 
and much enthusiasm. 

Lura V. THompson, State Sec’y. 


Village and Country Church 
Conference 


A village and country church conference 
of Christian church workers will be held at 
Stanford, April 24 and 25. Stanford is on 
the C. & A. railroad about 12 miles west 
of Bloomington. The program is here pre- 
sented: 

Monday, April 24. 

2 p.m. The unchurched communities ly- 
ing near our fields of service and what 
we owe them. tochester Irwin, Long 

Point, Illinois. 

2:15 p.m. Open discussion. 

3:30 p. m. Organizing the village and 
country church forces for active service 


in community building. Lee Tinsley, 
Franklin, Indiana. 

3:45 p.m. Open discussion. 

8:00 p. m. Robert E. Henry, Niantic, 


Illinois, chairman. Address: The village 

and country churches as I see them. J. 

Fred Jones, Bloomington, State Secretary. 
Tuesday, April 25. 
8:00 a. m. Women’s work in the ad- 
vance movement of the village and country 
church. Mrs. A. I. Zeller, Cuba, Ill. presi 
dent of Illinois C. W. B. M. 

8:15 a.m. Open discussion. 

9:00 a. m. Definite work for village 
and country churches. 8S. 8. Lappin, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, editor Christian Standard. 

9:15 a. m. Open discussion. | 

10:00 a. m. Watchman, what of the 
night. R. B. Doan, Armington, III. 

This conference is for all workers in 
village and country There is 
need for a change in method of their work 
and we come to this meeting to hear from 
those who have not only given much time to 
the study of the subject but have actually 
worked out some plans that have succeeded. 
This meeting js not seeking the village and 
country church to secure their help for other 
fields but to help themselves t6 grow apace 
with the times. A sleeping place will be fur 
nished free but meals will be furnished at pop- 
ular prices. Send your name at once to N. H. 
Robertson, Stanford, Tll;, for reservation. 
Any inquiries about the meeting should be 
sent to J. W. Street, Mackinaw, Ill. We 
urge each church to send a small contri- 
bution to W. D. Dewees, Bloomington, IIl., 
to defray the necessary advertising expenses 
of this meeting. 


churches. 


Eureka College 
Two Important Agencies. 

Every college has plans of work that are 
more or less helpful. A plan that will work 
for one college and in one community may 
be of no value in another. In Illinois we 
have found two agencies of great value to 
us, and as we near commencement this year, 
and taerefore the completion of our $125,000 
proposition, we are very anxious to present 
to our constituency the things upon which 
we shall permanently rely for help. It 


should be thoroughly understood by all the 
friends of Eureka College that the comple- 
tion of this Endowment Campaign will in 
no wise settle our educational problem. It 
will not excuse us from giving large or 
small amounts to the college. We propose to 
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develop as rapidly as we can these two 
agencies: 

First: The Illinois Christian Educational 
Association. This association came into 
being about a dozen years ago. It has 
raised thousands of dollars, and is in better 
condition for work today than ever. The 
past year, in spite of the emphasis put upon 
the Endowment Campaign, has been the 
best in the history of the I. C. E. A. Mem- 
bership fees are $1.00 a year; a life mem- 
bership costs $25; $100 constitutes an indi- 
vidual or a church a Living Link. It is en- 
couraging, that during the past year a large 
number of people have become life members 
of the association, and some seven or eight 
of our caurches in Illinois have entered the 
Living Link list. Miss Luceba E. Miner has 
been Field Secretary for a year, and ‘has 
done extraordinary service. She is an at- 
tractive speaker, popular with the people 
wherever she goes, and does the college 
great good. We propose to prosecute this 
work with added vigor, and have every rea- 
son to believe that in a saort time we can 
have at least 5,000 people actively affiliated 
with us in the work of our Educational As- 
sociation. Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, of Chicago, 
who is so well known in the Equal Suffrage 
movement, is president of the association, 
and gives quite a bit of time to the work. 

Second: Education Day. This day is com- 
ing to be regarded by many of our churches 
as a part of tae missionary program of the 
church. More than 100 churches in Illinois 
have already observed the day this year, and 
others will yet send in offerings. In #iew 
of the fact that this is a comparatively new 
thing among our people, we are more than 
pleased with the success of the movement. 
We have adopted the plan of spending as 
much time and money in the observance of 
Education Day in Illinois as any missionary 
society among us for its particular cause. 
It will take time, but we have every reason 
to believe that the number of churches will 
‘increase in this fellowship. 

With the completion of the Endowment 
Campaign, and the settling back into the 
regular channels of work for the college, 
these two things will be pushed more vigor- 
ously than ever. It is understood by the con- 
stituency of the college everywhere that the 
Campaign Committee has only been a tem- 
porary expediency to do some things, that 
could be done better by an independent com- 
mittee than through the regular channels 
of the Educational Association. But it is 
encouraging as we near the end of the work, 
to realize that tae Endowment Campaign, 
instead of injuring the regular work of the 
association, has only helped it. 


H. H PEerers. 





Chicago 





By Vaughan Dabney. 

©. S. Ames of Hyde Park, preached for 
the Evanston Church Sunday evening, March 
26. His subject was “Baptism and Chris- 
tian Union.” 

C. B. Stevens of Marion, Ohio, who is 
now engaged in evangelistic work, spoke Sun- 
day, April 2, in his old home church at 
Monroe street. 

C. C. Morrison, of the Christian Cen- 
tury, spent Sunday, April 2, in Austin, 
preaching for the Austin church. Mr. Mor- 
rison reports interest on the part of -the 
congregation which is planning to extend 
a call to the man of their choice. 

April 23 is the date’ finally selected to 
be observed as Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment Sunday. This is observéd in con- 
nection with the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, missionary conferences to be held in 
Chicago April 20-25. The géneral theme for 
discussion on the 23rd, will be “Stewardship 
of Means and Service in Our Personal Re- 
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lation to the Missionary and Benevolent 
Activities of the Churches.” 


Despite the inclement weather, the audi- 


ence at Hyde Park on April 2, was the larg- 


ést in the history of the church. ' An aim of 
200 became a realization of nearly 300, ‘and 
the seating capacity of the building was 
taxed to its fullest. It is proposed to strive 
for an audience of 200 for the next five 
Sundays, and from every indication the de. 
sire will be realized. Dr. E. S. Ames feels 
that such large congregations will indicate 
a healthy interest on the part of the com- 
munity and a vision of large things on the 
part of the church. With such support Dr. 
Ames will have no hesitancy in soliciting 
funds for a building, which would be a credit 
not. only to the local church, but a source 
of pride to the whole community. 


G. W. Muckley, of the Church Extension 
Society, spent Sunday and Monday of last 
week in Chicago. Mr. Muckley came on in- 
vitation from the Chicago Christian Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, to study the situa- 
tion at Douglas Park. On Sunday morning, 
April 2, he gave one of his characteristic 
inspiring addresses to the Douglas Park 
people . Despite the snow storm nearly 
every member of the church was present. On 
Monday afternoon at the ministers’ meeting, 
in an informal way, Mr. Muckley explained 
the methods of work of our Church Exten- 
sion Board. After listening to the secre- 
tary, one is not surprised that out of two 
millions loaned only $1,013 has been lost by 
failure to repay loans. On the evening of 
April 3, the Business Men’s Association 
met for dinner at the Boston Oyster House; 
where the Douglas Park work was discussed 
with Mr. Muckley. 


The Federated Churches of Christ in Chi- 
cago, through the Church Federation Council, 
have united with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in inviting all Chicago to 
participate in the four noonday services for 
Holy Week, April 10-14. 

These services will be held in the associa- 
tion auditorium, 19 South LaSalle street, 
beginning promptly at 12:15 and closing 
at 12:45. A special service is arranged for 
Good Friday. from 12:00 to 1:00 o'clock. 
The list of subjects, the speakers who will 
discuss them, and the time for their dis- 
cussion, is as follows: 

Monday—“Jesus and the Traders in the 
Temple,” Herbert L. Willett, D.D. The 
Memorial Church of Christ. 

Tuesday—“The Greeks at the Feast,” Aus- 
tin K. de Blois, D.D. The First Baptist 
Church. 

Wednesday—“To Cwsar the Things that 
are Cesars,” Chas. Bayard Mitchell, D.D. 
St James M. E. Church. 

Thursday—“With Jesus in the Upper 
Room,” John Baleom Shaw, D. D. Second 
Presbyterian Church. 

Friday (beginning at noon hour) —“Watch- 
ing Beside the Cross,” Pres. Ozora S. Davis. 
Chigago Theological Seminary. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS - DEDICATION. 


After: a distressingly discouraging strug 
gle, of over seven years, the church at Chi- 
eago Heights has come into it own, with 
an enthusiastic and united membership 
housed in the best chufch home in the city. 

The crowning day was dedication day, 
April 2. Because of its fruitful fellowship, 
the interest manifest by local workers and 
Chicago Disciples, and the liberal gifts of 
members and friends of this day, filled to 
overflowing the cup of church happiness. 

Chicago Heights is a child of the Engle- 
wood church. About seven years ago C. G. 
Kindred, pastor of Englewood church, and 
“Father Larrabee” then . city . missionary, 
visited the Heights and organized a chureh, 
subsequently financed by the American So- 
ciety and Englewood. Later a lot was pur- 
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D. Salkeld, Pastor at Chicago 
Heights. 


Rev. PR. 


chased in the center of the city, and a tem- 
porary structure erected. In this tabernacle 
the people met until last July. when it was 
decided to build. Under the leadership of 
for 


E. D. Salkeld, who came at this time 
just such a purpose, and financed by the 
Englewood church, this aim was realized 


and the present building is the result. 
The Special Train. 
A special train carried about one hundred 
interested Chicago Disciples to the afternoon 


services. While en route regular Sunday- 


school. services were conducted, offering 
taken and membership noted. It was a 


very stormy day. Dinner was served the 
visitors by the Aid Society of the church. 

Immediately after lunch the people gath- 
ered in the auditorium for the afternoon serv- 
ices. The special features which gave tone 
and depth to the service was the communion, 


conducted by Cc. G. Kindred and Elder 
W. N. Hixon. Besides Evangelist Geo. L. 


Snively’s address, greetings were brought by 
the pastors of Chicago Height’s churches. 
They extended to pastor Salkeld and people 
sincere congratulations and emphasized .the 
continuance of the same spirit of unity and 
co-operation that marked their previous 
fellowship. 
Tribute to “Father” Larabee. 

After greetings from the Chicago Disciple 
preachers present, C. G. Kindred proposed 
a tribute to the memory of Father Larrabee 
and wife, whose untiring efforts in the be- 
ginning of the work, had made possible the 
achievements of the present E. M. Bowman 
and Carl Bushnell, of Chicago, offered to 
place a memorial window in the auditorium, 
but Pastor Salkeld announced that the Chi- 
eago Heights church desired to pay this 
tribute themselves. 

On the whole, the day was fruitful in 
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every way, exceeding the fond hope of the 
most optimistic. Pledges were taken to the 
amount of $12,110. There were five $1,000 
pledges. These were made by W. W. Smith, 
W. N. Hixon, J. C. Coale, the Ladies’ Aid, 
the Sunday-school, and the Englewood 
chutch, which latter gave $1,180. There 
were twenty-one additions to the membership 
during the day. 

Too much cannot be said of the work of 
Dedicator Snively and Pastor Salkeld. E. D. 
Salkeld is an efficient leader. He has worked 
with persistence and pluck. Only by his 
untiring zeal and patience has the victory 
been won: so said his members and the pas- 
tors of the city. The membership is now 
100, with a Sunday-school of 250 enrollment. 


Description of Building. 


The building, erected on rear of lot, is of 
bronze mission brick. A basement with 
fifteen foot ceiling provides for kitchen, Sun- 
day-school rooms, and athletic equipment. 
The main auditorium is furnished in mission. 
The pulpit set of fumed oak is a gift from 
Pastor Salkeld. The communion table and 
chairs were donated by the manual train- 
ing class of the high school. The building 
itself is valued at $22,000; the lot at $800. 

The building was formerly dedicated at 
the evening worship. After a sermon on 
“The Home of the Soul” by Mr. Snively, Mr. 
Salkeld, pastor and chairman of the build- 
ing committee, presented the key to the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, John 
C. Coale. After this the dedication vows 
were read by pastor and people. 

With such equipment, leadership and in- 
terest the Disciples at Chicago Heights 
should lead in the religious activities of 
the city. Centrally located, they should be 
the center of the city’s religious life. Such 
a building rightly used, such leadership de- 
voted to the cause, and such interest center- 
ing in things spiritual, cannot but produce 
the results besought in the service of dedica- 
tion. “To Thee let our labors and business be 
dedicated, that their fruit may tend to the 
glory of Thy great name and to the advance- 
ment of Thy Kingdom.” 


Pins and Needles 
Pins and needles had a party, 
But they quarreled so 
That they all went home a-crying 
’Fore *twas time to go. 


“What a creature!” groaned the needle, 
“Hasn’t any eye!” 

“What’s a dozen eyes worth, stupid? 
Heads come twice as high!” 


When they met, pins tossed their heads up, 
Needles shut their eyes. 
"Tis in little bits of quarrels 
That the danger lies, 
St. Nicholas. 














A View of the New Church. 
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Church Life 


—Did you heed the request of the Ameri- 
can Society for a ministerial exchange on 
April 23 in behalf of American missions? 

—The writer of the item “An Efficiency 
Dinner” on page 22 of last week’s issue is 
awarded the prize for best news item. He 
will please accept this statement as due 
notification and indicate at once by postal- 
eard which of the following books he pre- 
fers: 

1. New Testament Theology, by Henry C. 
Sheldon, Macmillan $1.50 net. 

2. The Truth of Christianity, by W. H. 
Turton, Putman $1.25 net. 




















3. Christian Unity in Effort, by Frank 
J. Firth, Lippincott $1.50 net. 
4. Souls in Action, by H»rold Begbie, 


.25 net. 


Hodder and Stoughton $1 
7. * * 


A. B. Reeves, of Paris, Tenn., has accepted 
the pastorate at Ashland, Ky. 

S. W. Elam, pastor at Clinton, Mo., has 
accepted the pastorate at Osceola. 


The church at Milton, Ind., will undergo 
extensive improvements in tne near future. 


Claude B. Frampton has accepted the 
work at Durand, Mich., going there April 1. 


Thomas Martin has concluded a successful 
meeting at Aransas Pass, Tex. 

Lowell C. McPherson is in a meeting at 
Central Caurch, Kansas City, Kan. 

Granville Snell, evangelist for Northwest 
Missouri, will supply the church at Euston 
until a pastor is called. 

J. C. Creel of Plattsburg, Mo., accepts the 
work at Amazonia for one Sunday of each 
month. 


The Sunday-school of South Joplin (Mo.) 
Church had an enrollment of 358 on Apr. 2. 
John R. Blunt is pastor of this congregation. 

As a result of an evangelistic meeting 
held by L. W. Klinker and James Myers, a 


new church has been organized at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
C. E. Taylor began his pastorate at 


Geneva, Ohio, on April 2. Mr. Taylor was 
minister of the caurch at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
for four years, 


N. C. Buckley, pastor of First Church, 
Charleston, S. C., for the past three years, 
entered upon his duties as pastor of High- 
land Park Church, Chattanooga, Tenn, Apr. 2. 


J. T. Adams is in a meeting with R. A. 
Thibos, pastor at Fremont, Mich. At last 
reports, thirty had been added, witn audi- 
ences increasing. 

Percy G. Cross, pastor of Third Street 
Church, Little Rock, Ark., reports that all 
former records were surpassed in this year’s 
offering for foreign missions. 


J. ©. Harris and J. P. Garmong “held a 
meeting at Panora, Ia.; during March. 
There were a number of additions and the 
church received a great spiritual uplift, 
much needed in this field. 


At the close of his recent meeting in Bed- 
ford, Ohio, W. J. Lhamon received an invita- 
tion from tae Baptist church in Bedford to 
continue the meeting in their church. The 
invitation was gladly accepted both by Mr. 
Lhamon and the Disciples church, and during 
the week the utmost harmony and good- 
fellowship prevailed. At a joint meeting of 
the officers of the two churches a resolution 
was adopted looking toward further steps 


‘in the way of the union of the two bodies. 


The leading people in boti. congregations 
are desirous of such final action. 
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W. T. Ratcliffe, for the past year pastor 
at Plattsmouth, Neb. has tendered his 
resignation there. 


Chas. ACoakwell of Ironton, Ohid;> began 
a meeting-April S withthe church at" Gray- 
son, Ky. 


W. J. Lockhart dedicated the new church 
at North English, Iowa, on March 26. Frank 
W. Sutton is pastor of this congregation. 


William E. Sweeney has accepted a call 
to the Harlem Avenue Church, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Harry E. Tucker, minister at Platte City, 
Mo., reports six additions at the regular 
services recently, and growing audiences. 


H. G. Connelly, for three years pastor at 
Ardmore, Okla., has resigned to accept 
work at Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. K. Shellenberger spoke at First Church, 
Keokuk, Ia., recently in the interest of the 
brotherhood movement. 


Joseph A. Serena, president of Keuka Col- 
lege, addressed the congregation of Sterling 
Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 26. 


A new church erected at a cost of $10,000 
was dedicated at Altoona, Ia., April 3. L. G. 
Parker is pastor of this congregation. 


Charles Darsie, pastor at Urichsville, 
Ohio, has resigned there and accepted the 
pastorate at Crawford Road Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


C. M. Yooum, pastor of Central Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
Rushville, Ind. and will take up the work 
there May 15. 


Special services were held at First church, 
Birmingham, Ala., on March 19, in celebra- 
tion of the eighth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of A. R. Moore. 


E. ©. Wilson has returned to the pastor- 
ate at Forest Avenue Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., after an absence of four years. Mr. 
Wilson formerly occupied this pulpit for 
seven years. 


L. C. Oberlies, superintendent of Sunday- 
school work in Nebraska, spoke on “The 
Aroused Manhood of the Church” at a meet- 
ing of the Men’s Brotherhood of North 
Side Church, Omaha, Neb., on April 2. 


W. A. Tate, pastor at Bloomingdale, Mich.., 
reports two additions on April 2, with splen- 
did attendance. A children’s service was 
planned for April 9, with a chorus of chil- 
dren to lead the singing. 


The Protestant churches of Louisville, Ky. 
have united in the most widespread evan- 
gelistic campaign the city has ever exper- 
ienced. First Church is the center of the 
movement two services being held there daily, 
one for women and one for men. 


Charles Reign Scoville’s meeting at Enid, 
Okla., with Wm. J. Wright is drawing larger 
audiences than can be accomodated in the 
theater where the meetings are held. In 
the first seven days of invitation 319 were 
added. 


The Jast report from the meeting at Wil- 
son Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio, held 
by J. J. Tisdall, indicates an addition of 
thirty-eight names to the membership of 
the church. The meetings continue. 


In a meeting at South Columbus, Ohio, in 
which R. F. Strickler is being assisted by 
the pastors of other Columbus churches, T. 
L. Lowe and H. Newton Miller, twenty-eight 
were added to the church up to April 2. 


0. P. Spiegel, who has accepted the work 
at Montgomery, Ala., began there the first 
Montgomery is growing 
in population and business 


Sunday in April. 
sebstantially 
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interests and there is abundant room there 
for a church such as Mr. Spiegel will en- 
deavor to build. 


A. J. Sever, who has sérved the church at 
Mentor, Ohio, for about eight years, ten- 
dered his resignation April 2. Mr. Sever 
has done a most. substantial work for this 
church and community. The church is now 
in possession of one of the finest parsonages 
in the state. 


Cc. R. L. Vawter and C. E. Marty will 
assist C. M. Smithson in a meeting at 
Central Church, Streator, Ill. Mr. Vawter 
is now in his second meeting with the Afi- 
cona Church, six miles from Streator. 


The Disciples Missionary Union of New 
York City has authorized the erection of a 
frame building at Ridgewood Heights, Brook- 
lyn, to care for the growing work there 
under the leadership of Robert Wittchen. A 





| For Best News Item or 
i List of Items 


5 In order to raise the quality of our 
" news contributions and increase their 
* quantity—The Ohristian Century pro- 
? poses to give each week until further 
i notice, a book worth from $1 to $2.50 
; for the best-told news item or list sent 
in. Copy must reach the office not 
later than Friday morning, and is to be 
: furnished exclusively to The Christian 
Century. The points on which the 
‘ award will be made are: (1) The im- 
portance of the subject matter (2) the 
interpretation of the subject matter, and 
{ (3) the interesting style in which it is 
reported. The length of the article will 
' not count. It may run from 100 to 600 
) words. The writer will take the edi- 
i torial point of view unless his name is 
| to appear as the author. The award 
| will be announced in each issue of the 
' paper for the preceding issue. The item 
will be designated and at least three 
books given from which choice may be 
! made, but the name of the author will 
not be published. Illinois reporters 
will send their news to the Springfield 
|" office. All others should be sent to the 
main office. 














Sunday-school was started there on Feb. 7, 
1909, with 25 members and 175 are now en- 
rolled. It is hoped to dedicate the building 
on Easter Sunday. 


Under the leadership of A. E. Dubber, the 
work at Bedford, Ind., is showing marked 
improvement. Recently they started to raise 
$600 for a Living Link and nearly $650 was 
given. They now expect to increase this 
amount to $1,000 or $1,200 and keep a man 
at work in the county. 


Charles W. Gardner of Bailey, Mich., 
assisted W. F. Schrontz, pastor at Pentwater, 
Mich., in a four weeks’ meeting recently. 
There were twenty-three additions. Nearly 
all of these being from the Sunday-school. 
Fifteen were men and young men. Mr. 
Schrontz reports that the work there is hav- 
ing an encouraging growth. 


Cecil J. Sharp, of Hammond, Ind., is 
in a meeting with Charles M. Fillmore at 
Hillside Church, Indianapolis, Ind., which 
began March 26. This congregation had 
planned a temporary tabernacle to be used 
during the meeting and it was expected that 
the Sundayschool would hold its first session 
there on April 9. ‘An earnest effort had been 
to have the attendance reach the 300 mark 
on this day. 


A card from Leslie Wolfe, now at Manila, 
P. I. tells the interesting news of the bap- 
tism of Augustino Camerino, who was for- 
merly colonel of the famous Katapunan, 
which gave origin to the insurrections 
against Spain and later against the United 
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States. Camerino is now an influential and 


law abiding citizen, and the influence of his _ 
r felt ino. 


example will probably. 
the community. coo 


Notwithstanding» urn of many 
winter residents, the work at Kissimmee, 
Fla., is moving forward with good audiences 
under the leadership of S. J. Vance. Im- 
provements have been made in the building 
recently and a large baptistry completed, 
without incurring any indebtedness. To any 
who contemplate a residence in this part 
of the country, Mr. Vance says that there 
remains yet a considerable amount of land 
which can be obtained free under the home- 
stead law. 


Luther Elmer Sellers, pastor of First 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., is conducting a 
series of Passion Week services beginning 
with Palm Sunday, April 9. The services 
will be in the nature of meditations and 
calls to decision. The following are the 
subjects: “The Royalty of Jesus;” “Judas 
Tscahiot;” “Spectators of the Cross;” “The 
Secret of the Cross;” “The Keys of Death 
and the Grave.” On April 11, I. N. MeCash 
and Carey E. Morgan were present and 
gave addresses on “Our Cause in America.” 









E.' B. Bagbey, pastor of First Church, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, writes that good 
and bad fortune visited them the first week 
in April. “On Ayril 3 lightning struck the 
handsome tower of their church, the falling 
stones demolishing the steps. The interior 
was not injured, however, and the damage 
was covered by insurance. During the 
same week word was received that Andrew 
Carnegie would contribute one-half the cost 
of a $3,400 pipe organ. The church has 
nearly” $1,000 raised and the contract for 
the organ will be let at once. 


Floyd A. Bash reports good progress in 
the work at Sheridan, Wyo. Mr. Bash took 
up the work there January 1, finding the 
congregation becoming discouraged and 
scattered, having had no pastor for several 
months. This church was organized eight 
years ago and ranks among the first in in- 
fluence in the town, especially along the lines 
of home missionary endeavor. A flourishing 
mission is also maintained at North Sheridan 
which it is hoped- will become self support- 
ing in a few years. A union evangelistic 
meeting is being planned for the coming year. 


Charles M. Watson, pastor of First 
Church, Norfolk, Va., has introduced some 
changes in the regular prayer-meeting topics 
though carrying out the church history idea. 
On a recent evening the subject was “Our 
Debt to Our Pioneers.” Carefully prepared 
papers on the history of the Norfolk church 
gave for the first time many interesting facts. 
One of the charter members was present and 
gave a spirited appeal for continued work 
and prayer. At a meeting of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, four papers were read re- 
lating to the educational philanthropic, relig- 
ious and business interests of Norfolk, which 
it is hoped will mean an awakening of the 
church to its opportunities for social service. 
The missionary. committee of the society is 
now engaged in philanthropic work. Mr. Wat- 
son began his ministry with this congregation 
the first of the year, and the work has 
already taken on a most encouraging aspect. 


On April 2, ‘the Tabernacle Sunday-school of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., became a “Front 
Rank School,” being the second of the Dis- 
ciples Sunday-schools of New York state. 
The graded lessons will be followed in the 
Primary, Junior and Intermediate depart- 
ments, twenty commence teacher training 
study, and the first of the four offerings 
for Missions was taken. This sé¢hool operates 
under the commission form of government 
in that there are three supe dents or 
“mayors” who preside from menth to month 
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over the school, changing each month, and in 
addition have certain departments of the 
school under their care 


San Francisco Letter 


The West has been visited by a new 
preacher—Theodore Roosevelt. The Pacific 
Theological Seminary (Congregational) has 
the thanks of the churches for bringing the 





man here at this particular time. Mr. 
Roosevelt. preached five sermons in the Greek 
theater in Berkeley, and nine thousand peo- 
ple heard him each time. His sermon on the 
eighth commandment will hardly pass with 
the dying echo of his voice in that great, 
open-air, classic structure in the Berkeley 
Hills. 


There is considerable speculation about the 
visit of Mr. Roosevelt to the coast at this 
time. Of course he came to give the Earl 
lectures. But other reasons are being given 
—reasons ranging from the rumor of the 
stork’s visit to his son’s home in the city 
on to reasons of international politics. But 
the church looks upon his coming as most 
opportune for institutional religion. While 
all denominations will share in the results, 
in the far reaching influence, the Congrega- 
tionalist, in particular, has been benefited. 
This religious body is awakening to the 
peculiar needs of a new civilization which is 
altering its heritage, and is adapting the 
church to the life, the thought, and the 
manners of the people. Dr. Aked, who comes 
to the First Congregational Church in the 
city, has already had.a most salutary effect 
on other churches of this body, and with the 
preaching of Theodore Roosevelt, under the 
auspices of the Congregational seminary, 
this denomination has made an advance, 
something which no denomination has made 
for years. 

The people who heard the former presi- 
dent were the bourgeoisie. Neither the rich 
nor the proletariat took notice of him. 
Doubtless he was heard by church people 
for the most part, for each day while wait- 
ing for him to appear the vast audience 
would sing the old hymns and a spirit of 
devotion seemed to fill the place. 

He was rather untimely in one instance, 
though this did not occur exactly in connec- 
tion with his seminary addresses. Mayor 
Hodgehead of Berkeley is having a most dif- 
ficult time in holding his job, for Stitt Wil- 
son, socialist, is after it. Think of it, and 
in classical Berkeley, too! Mr. Roosevelt 
was unfortunate in endorsing the present 
mayor, for the race was on its merits. The 
socialists see in this, of course, a scheme on 
the part of the churches to use this national 
figure in a local political fight. It is to be 
regretted, for a great proportion of western 
preachers are socialists, and are doing all 
they can to Christianize the movement. 

By the way, last week we held a Chris- 
tian Socialist Fellowship service in the 
First Christian Church of Alameda. A Bap- 
tist, Rev. Mr. Cato; a Presbyterian, Dr. 
Street of Oakland; and a Disciple, Rev. 
H- J. Loken of Berkeley, were the speakers. 
The church was filled. An understanding. 
much needed,. was reached. Local socialists 
are attending regular church services. Chris- 
tian union is far less possible in the West 
after the manner some have conceived of it 
than is union among the ministers on social 
subjeets and issues. This meeting made this 
‘lear to us all, and we are wondering if we 
really haven’t stumbled upon the crux of the 
matter insofar as we, in the West are con- 
cerned. J. R. Perkins. 
Alameda, Cal. 





Drake University 
Drake University is entering upon the last 
quarter of its thirtieth year. In every par- 
Seular this haa been the best year in the 
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history of the school. Students and faculiy 
are working in entire harmony, the enroll- 
ment is larger than ever before, reaching at 
one time 1,398, which is almost one hundred 
larger than at any previous time. 

Professor Bruce E. Shepperd, who has 
been with the school from the beginning and 
who has been for years head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, will retire in June on a 
pension. Professor Shepperd’s influence upon 
the student body of the university during 
the entire history of the institution has been 
such as to endear him to all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the school. It is 
expected that large numbers of former stu- 
dents of the university will be present at 
the annual commencement exercises to pay 
honor to Professor Shepperd. Dr. Herbert 
Martin, a graduate of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, also of Yale University, a graduate 
student of the University of Chicago and of 
Columbia University, at present head of the 
Department of Logic and Psychology in the 
New York Training School, will become head 
of the Department of Philosophy at the. 
opening of the next school year. Dr. Martin 
comes to the university with a record that 
insures success from the beginning. 

The College of the Bible held a week of 
special instruction in the form of lectures 
delivered by Dr. E. D. Starbuck and other 
prominent men in the field of religious edu- 
cation. These lectures were well attended 
and enthusiastically received. 

In the educational field, the university’s 
work is being felt through the many teachers 
who are sent into the public schools of Iowa 
and other states in the middle west. The 
success of the university in supplying teach- 
ers may be indicated by the fact that nearly 
‘one hundred graduates of the university are 
now teaching in the city schools of Des 
Moines, this being about one-third of the 
entire number of graduates employed by 
this school system. 

Drake Univefsity is the only institution, 
in the brotherhood conducting a summer 
quarter. Students: desiring to take review 
work for teachers may enter for the teach- 
ers’ short course continuing six weeks only. 
Those desiring credit work may enter for 
either six or ten weeks. 


Lebanon, Kansas 

The meeting at Lebanon, Kansas, where 
Perey R. Atkins is minister developed great 
power, and to our great regret we had to 
close when the harvest was only apparently 
reaped. In twenty-seven days of invitation 
153 persons responded to the Gospel call, of 
whom 123 were by confession and baptism. 
The large number of men and boys brought 
to Christ by this revival was very gratifying 
there being seventy-four men among them, 
some of the most stalwart citizens and 
wealthiest farmers in the community. The 
fine new church building which was dedicated 
last fall proved entirely inadequate to accom- 
modate those who desired to attend the meet- 
ing, hundreds being turned away. This was 
really a county meeting as people came in 
great numffs from ten to fifteen miles 
around. Percy R. Atkins, the minister, came 


’ to this country from Southampton, England, 


about eight years ago. He came to Lebanon 
from Saskatchewan, Canada. He is an in- 
defatigable worker and his faith in the gospel 
is boundless. Eyery body here loves. him, 
and in fifteen months he has done wonders 
for the cause in Lebanon. When he predicted 
150 additions in this meeting the people 
thought him a dreamer, but his dreams were 
realized because he planned big things and 
seconded the evangelist in every effort pos- 
sible. Qur church is now on a solid basis 
and has the confidence of all. No sensational 
methods were used in the meeting, indeed our 
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brethren here are, if anything, a little ultra- 
conservative, but they do love the plain old 
gospel and it won as it always will for “divine 
love always has met and always will meet 
every human need.” 

This revival has been a great joy to all 
and “the sowers and the reapers rejoice to- 
gether.” J. Ross-Miller and his wife, who is 
a fine violinist did invaluable service in the 
meeting. R. W. ABBERLEY, 
A. C. M. S. Evangelist. 


Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Christian College has up to date enrolled 
132 boarding students, with a total enroll- 
ment of 223. The year is proving to be one 
of enthusiasm and marked achievement. At 
the Y. W. C. A. State Conference recently 
held in Columbia, eighteen delegates were 
entertained at the college by students giv- 
ing up their rooms to the guests, who in- 
cluded Mrs. Harriet Christie, one of the Con- 
ference speakers from New York, and Miss 
Anna Brown, Student Volunteer Secretary, 
also of New York. During the conference a 
number of the special music contributions 
were by Christian College talent including 
the chorus, “List the Cherubic Host,” sung 
the closing night of the conference. Miss 
Carson of the college faculty was the local 
chairman of arrangements and President Lu- 
ella W. St. Clair was toastmistress at the 
banquet attended by more than four hun- 
dred university and college women. Mrs. 
St. Clair also conducted the conference ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoon for faculty and 
advisory members. Christian College has a 
Y. W. C. A. of 125 members being one of 
the strongest college organizations in the 
state. i 

The School of Music continues to grow 
steadily, the enrollment now being 215. A 
number of unusually good voices give bril- 
liant promise for the successful production 
of the opera “Martha” during Commence- 
ment Week. Recently the music students 
have heard two great artists, Yolanda 
Mero, pianist, agd Mischa Elman, violinist. 

Mrs. St. Clair was recently a guest of 
Howard-Payne College in Fayette, Mo., where 
she was one of the speakers at the dedication 
of a new building. March 8, Mrs. St. Clair 
attended the annual meeting of the Union of 
Presidents and was elected secretary of the 
union. The following day the Kansas City 
Alumnae and former students of Christian 
College gave a beautiful luncheon in honor 
of Mrs. St. Clair at the Baltimore Hotel. 
Eighty-fottr were present at the luncheon and 
a program of brilliant toasts followed the 
serving of an elaborate luncheon. 


























Many representative women were present at 
this interesting reunion; hearts were stirred 
with the memory of old college days and 
many promised to attend the Jubilee Week 
in May. A strong Kansas City Alumnae 
Association was formed and a pledge made 
to hold an annual reunion. 

The subject of present absorbing interest 
for the college and its friends is the Jubilee 
Week to be held in Columbia, May 23-30, at 
which time will be celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the college. 
A brilliant week’s program has been plan- 
ned, including the dedication of Dorsey Me- 
morial Hall, the splendid new academic hall 
just being completed. 

The present administration of 
lege and the board of trustees 
an official invitation to more than seven 
hundred living alumne, and the strong and 
active local members of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation are bending every effort to the success 
of this great occasion. The homes of Col- 
umbia alumnae and those of the friends of 
the college will be filled with Jubilee guests, 
while the college itself is making extensive 
plans for the entertainment of many of the 
“old girls” and a number of distinguished 
guests. Many acceptances to the Home-com- 
ing Week have already been received and the 
special Jubilee secretary, Miss Mary S. Hill, 
is kept busy with her official duties. 

Ruta Meprey, Secretary 
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The Call of the West 


At a banquet at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, I heard Marion Lawrance say that 
the battle whose issue would decide the fate 
of Christianity in America and perhaps in 
the world, must be fought on the Pacific 
coast. Here the tide of the Occident will 
meet the tide of the Orient. Four months’ 
residence in the metropolis of the Pacific 
slope convinces me that this is no idle dream, 
but the vision of a seer. Already the battle 
is joined and a hand-to-hand conflict is being 
waged. The hand of Protestantism is so 
feeble that it is hardly reckoned with as a 
force. The only institutions calling them- 
selves religious that loom large before the 
eyes of Orientals, are Judaism and Roman- 
ism. The imperative demand that the Ori- 
ent, coming to our coast, shall be met with 
a force whose potency is born of purity, is 
apparent to all who think. As Uncle Sam 
is rushing his forces to the west to ward off 
a possible blow from an Oriental power, so 
Protestantism should rush her forces to this 
Western coast to ward. off a disaster more 
to be dreaded than all that could be wrought 
by all the navies of the East. All that will 
come to the A. C. M. 8. through the May 
offeting could be profitably spent in San 
Francisco alone and still leave our work here 
utterly inadequate. What are two churches 
and two or three struggling missions in a 
city of 400,000 situated as San Francisco is? 

W. H. Baapy. 


National Benevolent Associa- 
tion News 


A good woman in Illinois has just sent the 
Association another good annuity. This 
lady has formed the annuity habit. She has 
something like a half dozen bonds, and is 
planning to take others. She is surely laying 
up treasures in heaven by investing in the 
Lord’s poor. 

A dear old preacher, ninety-two years old, 
was received not many days since into the 
Home at- Jacksonville, Il]. After long years 


of faithful service he is glad to find a quiet 
place in which to rest until the Lord has 
finished the mansion he is preparing for him. 
What a joy to help save from sufféring such 
worthy veterans of the cross! 
unto me.” 


“Ye did it 
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The Homes of the Association are all anx- 
iously awaiting the answer of the churches 
to the Easter call. Nearly all of them are 
in debt for the necessities of life. Surely our 
great brotherhood will answer the ery of the 
orphan and the appeal of the aged with a gen- 
erous Easter offering. 

A contribution for benevolences is a requis- 
ite for a place in the Front Rank among our 
Bible schools. A good Easter offering will 
mean not only a place in the Front Rank, 
but fellowship in one of the sweetest minis- 
tries of the church. 

The Benevolent Association has but one 
day in all the year, and that is limited to 
the Bible schools. Surely justice to the poor 
in our midst, to ourselves, to the cause we 
represent, and to the Christ, demands that 
this ministry of pure and undefiled religion 
shall have the right-of-way. 


The Indiana Convention 
The annual convention of the churches of 
Indiana will be held at Columbus, May 15- 
17. The convention will begin with a 
“Brotherhood Banquet” on Monday evening, 
May 15. E. L. Powell of Louisville will 
deliver: the address of the evening on “Citi- 
zenship in the Republic.” Dr. Fred Kline 
and J. K. Shellenberger will also speak. 
The business session will be held Tuesday 
morning at 9:45. All the state and national 
interests will have representation. A Bible 
study each morning and the convention ser- 
be features of the convention 
worthy of special mention. Lodging and 
breakfast will be furnished without cost. 
Write W. H. Book, Columbus, Ind. 
L. E. Murray, Cor. Secretary. 
416 Majestie Bldg., Indianapolis. 


mons will 


Front Rank Schools 


The first six months of the fiscal year finds 
887 schools definitely lined up in the Front 
Rank Campaign, 172 of them being five 
pointers. This is indeed a remarkable show- 
ing and no man can say what the next 
six months will reveal. Kentucky remains 
at the top of the column, while }llinois is 
a close second. Kansas and Missouri are in 
a tie for third place. Some of the other 
states show creditable work this week, nota- 
bly California and Florida. 

The front rank pennants are to be beauties. 
The contract for their making has been let 
this week. Twenty states hold conventions in 
May or June, and special arrangements are 
being made for the awarding of the pennants 
in these states. Two new leaflets are off 
the press, “Teacher Training” by E:. W. 
Phornton and “The Workers’ Conference” by 
Garry L. Cook. This makes a helpful leaflet 
now on every one of the six points by such 
men as Stevenson, Thornton, Frazee, Fisher, 
Cook and Corey. 

The Bible-school offerings for merican Mis- 
sions show a gain of $415.14 for March 
over that month last year; a gain of $3,885. 
09 for the half year over the same period of 
last year. We are now- $972.78 ahead of 
the total offering of last year, with hundreds 
of our best. schools to respond. Evidently 
our Bible-schools are making progress. 

Rost. M. Hopxrns. 


Foreign Society Notes 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald McCallum reached 
the Philippine Islands on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. They are stationed at Vigan, and 
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will be associated with Mr. and Mrs. Hanna 
in the work at that station. Mrs. McCallum, 
on being asked by the custom officer how 


long she expected to stay in the Philippines, — 


answered enthusiastically “Forever.” 

Bruce L. Kershner has been down with 
malarial fever. At the last report *he was 
much better. 

Dr. W. N Lemmon, of Laoag, P. I., gives 
the following report for the month: Baptisms 
75, visits in the homes 184, hearers 6,98], 
sermons 258, tracts distributed 2,934, funerals 
2, medical treatments 1,569, surgical treat- 
ments 122, operations 15, outside towns 
visited 10, visits in the city 13. This is 
only a partial report on the evangelistic 
work as three churches had not sent in their 
reports. One evangelist is sick and one out 
of the province on a visit. 

Three baptisms are reported from the 
Philippine Islands, four from Japan and 
two from Batang on the border of Tibet. 
These two at Batang are Chinese. They 
have been very faithful in attending the ser- 
vices. They have manifested much interest 
in the subject of religion. The step they 
took was not easy for them as they had to 
face hatred and persecution. 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, of Batang, on the 
Tibetan border expects to take back with him 
the equipment for the new hospital to be 
built there. The beds, medicines and other 
supplies will have to be carried many hun- 
dreds of miles over the high mountains of 
West China on the backs of Chinese coolies 
and native yaks. The equipment will cost 
about $1,000, and the Endeavor societies 
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Sixteen denominations have 
united to prepare a non-sec- 
tarian body of literature for 
the new Graded Lessons au- 
thorized by the International 
Committee. 

The result is a most prac- 
tical, fascinating, scientific and 
artistic series of lesson helps 
for teachers and pupils. 


The Bethany Graded Les- 
sons are now developed to the 
point where they supply the 
entire school—children, young 
people and adults. 


Send today for prospectus. 
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are making up this in a special offering. 
Already about $200 has been pledged. 

Secretary Rains writes that while taking 
dinner recently with Dr. W. E. Macklin, of 
Nankin, China, a messenger came in with a 
note. On opening it the doctor found it was 
from the Viceroy of Nankin, whois the chief 
official of that great city. The note contained 
$300 for the medical missionary work. Brother 
Rains speaks of attending a union evangel- 
istic meeting addressed by Doctor Macklin 
with eighteen hundred Chinese in attendance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rains met with the annual 
convention in China. This convention lasted 
for five days. All matters needing considera- 
tion were carefully considered. 

One of our good business men of Indianap- 
olis takes up the support of two native evan- 
gelists in China at about $100 each. Many 
individuals are asking for special objects of 
support this year. 

Dr. C. C. Drummond, of Harda, India, 
writes that the mission has succeeded in 
purchasing.a piece of land near the hospital. 
This plot of ground contains six acres and 
cost the mission $333. The Mohammedans 
were eager to buy it, but we had the first 
chance. That is more land than is really 
needed but the mission had to buy the whole 
tract. 

Mrs. Myrtle Hagin, of Tokyo, Japan, 
writes that there were twenty-one additions 
in and around Tokyo in February. She 
reports a fine work among the Japanese 
women. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Ray Eldred have reached 
Bolenge. They had a pleasant voyage from 
Antwerp to Matadi. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Wilson, of Bolenge, 
Africa, are rejoicing over the advent of a 
little girl baby. The natives are greatly 
interested in this child and all wish to see 
her. 

A good brother in England has just sent 
a gift of $1,000 on the annuity plan. 

Mrs. Ella G. Morrison, of Colorado, takes 
up the support of her own missionary at 
$600 a year. Her Living Link will be Mrs. 
Saum, of Bilaspur, India. 

A good man and his wife in the Euclid 
Avenue Church, Cleveland, gave $600 and are 
thus in the Living Link class. 

The regular receipts of the Foreign Society 
are about $7,000 ahead of this time last 
year. STePHEN J. Corey, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5, 1911. 
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A. P. Johnson, pastor at Chickasha, Okla., 
has resigned to accept a pastorate at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





BEWARE OF RICH FOODS. 


One should eat very sparingly of rich and 
heavy foods, especially if one wishes to re- 
tain a good digestion, or suffers at all from 
indigestion. 

A most delightful and sustaining article 
of diet—nourishing yet very pleasing to 
the taste—consists of Graham Crackers and 
milk. The Graham Crackers baked by the 
National Biscuit Company have a delicious 
nut-like flavor and also strengthens the di 
gestion, being made of the best of the 
wheat. For luncheon, for Sunday-night tea 
or at any meal, they are really a beneficial 
delicacy. 

They are packed by the National Biscuit 
Company in moisture- and dust-proof pack- 
ages, bearing their In-er-Seal Trade-Mark. 





Souvenir Mailing Card and Complete Catalog 
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city press of America pertaining to the subject of 


particular interest to you. 
contain many items daily 


NEWSPAPERS which would inform you ex- 


clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
~ } ~ A daily press clipping service means more 
usiness 


FOR YOU. sena Stamp for Booktiet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 








FACTS - - 


THE AMERICAN 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1849 -- 1911 
FIGURES - 


Mother of Organized Missions 
Established 3,803 Churches 
Baptized 82,025 Believers 
Raised $1,985,604.07 
Our First and Fairest Fruit of Fellowship 
Our Heart and Hand Dedicated to Home and Native Land 


Our Servant for Promoting the Pilea for Christian Union 
Our Supply of Men and Means for World Evangelization 


REMEMBER THE OFFERING 
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Join the big 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Santa Fe Excursions 


to the 


International 
Sunday-School 
Association 


San Francisco, Cal. 
June 20 to 27, 1911 


The San Francisco meeting will be of 
unusual importance to you who are 
interested in thé Sunday-school move- 
ment in America. 

Every one who can attend should 
make every effort to do so. 

Granted that you are going — 

The Santa Fe is the most interesting 
and most comfortable summer route to 
California. 

Interesting, because of its historical 
associations; its scenic attractions. No 
similar area contains so many unique 
sights. You may see the many-storied 
villages of the Pueblo Indians, the most 
advanced of all the aboriginal Americans. 

And the Petrified Forest, with its tens 
of thousands of agatized tree trunks and 
branches. 


4h 
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We want every one to read our Summer travel booklets. 
will be sent. together with a special I. S. S. A. foldet, free on request. 


And Meteorite Mountain, made by 
the fall of a giant meteor that plowed a 
hole in the earth over six hundred feet 
deep and nearly a mile in diameter. 

And, greatest of all, the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, a mile deep, miles 
wide, and painted like a sunset. 

Comfortable, because after reach- 
ing the mountains the track lies nearly 
a mile above sea-level most of the way. 

And_ because the cars are new, modérn 
and perfectly appointed. The track is 
in fine condition. 

You will enjoy the Fred Harvey 
meals — in dining-cars on the California 
Limited—and in the station dining-rooms 
on other trains. 

The train service is ample for every 
need. Four fast transcontinental trains 
daily, including the luxurious 


California Limited 


Copies 


W 4J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
1118 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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